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THE BELLENDEN FAMILY. 


In the hot still days of an Indian summer it is 
t to take down a volume of Walpole or 


ervey and inhale the odour of pene which 
still lingers amidst its pages, nd no names 
does this fragrance breathe a sweeter savour than 
those of the sprightly girls who figure so often in 
the writings of Pope and Gay, and who were the 
brightest ornaments of the brilliant circle that 
surrounded Caroline, Princess of Wales :— 

Adam had fallen twice, if for an iAzple 

The Devil had brought him Bei and Lepell, 
Molly ll, though nearly twenty years older 
than eres Walpole, lived, like her friend Mrs. 
Howard (Lady Suffolk), to be one of his favourite 
correspondents, and was nearly seventy years of 
age when she died. Mary Bellenden lived a 
shorter, and perhaps a merrier life. She was 
the youngest daughter of John, second Lord Bel- 
lenden ; the exact date of her birth does not seem 
to be known. She appears to have been appointed 
a maid of honour in, or perhaps before, the year 
1716, through the influence of her relative, the 
Duchess of Roxburghe ; and Lady Cowper in her 
‘Diary,’ under date April 9, 1716, says that the 


princess resented the duchess’s recommendation, 
and her great friendship with Mrs. Howard. It 
is plain that Miss Bellenden belonged to Mrs, 


Howard’s faction at Court, and that the 
entertained no very friendly feeling towards her. 
She may have had some cause for displeasure, for 
her hus , the Prince of Wales, fancied himself 
in love with the maid of honour, and an amusing 
story is told by Walpole of the future king attempt- 
ing to play the part of Jupiter to her Danae (Oun- 
ningham’s edition, i. cxxiv.). Miss Bellenden, 
however, would have none of him, and, with all her 
love of gaiety, her conduct never seems to have 
afforded the slightest room for scandal. Lord 
Hervey, in alluding to the fact of the prince’s 
attachment to Miss Bellenden, speaks of her as 
“ incontestably the most ble, the most in- 
sinuating, and the most likeable woman of her 
time; made up of every ingredient likely to engage 
or attach a lover” (‘ Memoirs,’ ed. 1848, i. 54). 
Walpole describes her ir. the following terms :— 

“ Her face and person were charming; lively she was 
almost to étourderie ; and so agreeable she was that I 
never heard her mentioned afterwards by one of her 
contemporaries who did not prefer her as the most per- 
fect creature they ever knew.” 


Walpole’s intimacy with her bosom friends Lady 
Hervey and Lady Suffolk renders him a good 
authority on this point; but she was equally ap- 
preciated by Gay, the friend of duchesses, and by 
the unknown writers of the streets. She is thus 
eulogized in a contemporary ballad :— 
But Bellenden we needs must praise, 
Who, as down the stairs she jumps, 
Sings over the bills and far away, 
Despising doleful dumps, 


The exact date of her marriage to Col. John Camp- 
bell, one of the grooms of the prince’s bedchamber, 
is unknown, as, owing to her fear lest her royal 
master should throw any obstacles in the way of 
the match, it was kept secret for some time ; but 
it was publicly announced on Oct. 22, 1720, and 
she then left the princess’s service. After her mar- 
riage paid to Bath, where her 
Lady Hervey was staying, and subsequently 
resided at Combe Bank, her husband’s place 
in Kent, until her appointment as housekeeper 
at Somerset House. Unlike that of her friend 
Lepell, her married life seems to have been happy, 
and in her letters to Mrs. Howard she always re- 
fers to ‘‘ my John,” as she calls her husband, in 
the most affectionate terms. She seems, however, 
to have been afflicted with bad health. Miss Cham- 
ber, afterwards Lady Vere, in writing to Mrs. 
Howard on July 27, 1730, says, “‘ Mrs. Campbell’s 
mind and body are but in a poor way ; for her ut- 
most ambition is but to be as young and as lusty, 
and to look as well as my Lady Francklin”—doubt- 
less a well-preserved dowager of the period. There 
are six of her letters in the ‘ Suffolk Correspond- 
ence,’ which certainly bear out the character for 
étourderie given her by Walpole. She died in 
childbed on Dec. 18, 1736, and her remains were 
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to the church of St. Anne, Westminster, where 
they were interred (‘N. & Q,” 4" S. xi. 182). 
She was the mother of four sons and a daughter 
who married first the Earl of Ailesbury, an 

secondly (on being left a widow at the age of 
twenty-five) Walpole’s cousin and friend Field- 
Marshal H Seymour Conway. Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s en 4 long survived her, and became 
fourth Duke of Argyll in 1761. He died in 1770, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son John, who in 
1759 had married the widowed Duchess of Hamil- 
ton, the lovely Elizabeth Ganning. The Camp- 
bells seem to have had the knack of allying them- 
selves with beauty. 

Mary Bellenden had an elder sister, Margaret, 
who was also a correspondent of Lady Suffolk, and, 
with her sister, is commemorated in Gay’s ‘ Mr. 
Pope’s Welcome from Greece ’ as 

Madge Bellenden, the tallest of the land, 

And emiling Mary, soft and fair as down. 
I should like to learn something of the fate of 
Madge Bellenden, who seems to have been as 


lively as her sister, and who had the sense to dis- | 1855-64 


courage the use of “ red,” which in those days was 
carried to a dangerous extent, in a young niece of 
hers who was attached to the Court. 
These ladies had a brother, a good-looking scape- 
, who was known as Harry Bellenden, and 
Se cto of whose duel with Lord Coke is told 
with amusing exaggeration by Walpole in his letter 
to Geo ontagu, dated July 14, 1748 (ed. 
Cunningham, ix. 483). Harry was subsequently 
knighted, and appointed Usher of the Black Rod; 
but as he advanced in years he developed an 
inordinate fondness for the bottle, as so many 
other good fellows have done, and, in - 
English, seems to have died of drink. al- 
le’s account of his death is contained in a 
etter to Conway dated April 10, 1761; and a 
few days afterwards he communicates to Montagu 
an anacreontic, written by Lord Middlesex, on 
“ honest Harry Bellendine,” which in his opinion 
had “all the fire, poetry, and simplicity of Horace.” 
In inspiring such a masterpiece Harry was hap 
in his death, but I fear that modern taste aif 
bardly ratify the dictum of the lord of Strawberry. 
To wind up, I may say that I am anxious to 


know if there is any portrait of “ smiling Mary” | 1732 


in existence, and to receive ——— particulars 
which your correspondents may be able to supply 
regarding the family and peerage of Bellenden. 
may add that there is not a copy of the ‘Dictionary 
of National Biograpby ’ within reach. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 
{There is no mention in the ‘Dictionary of National 


Biography ’ of any Bellenden of the eighteenth century, 
As the family of Bellenden, Cox. Pripgavx can 
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SOME NOTES ON THE NAME OF CHEYNE 
(CHEN, CHYEN, OR CHEEN). 

Much information on this subject is collected in 
the article at p. 638, vol. i., of the ‘Scottish Nation,’ 
to which and to Mr. George Crawfurd’s ‘ Lives of 
Scotch Officers of State’ (p. 263) acknowledgment 
is due and reference will be made. 

In the Parliament of Brigham, March 14, 1290, 
we find the names of Renaud le Chen, pére, and 
Renaud le Chen, fils (‘ Hist. Doc. Scotland,’ i. 129). 
On Aug. 23, 1291, Edward I. ordered the “ custos 
forests de Spe” to give ten stags to Sir Reginald 
le Chen, senior, and six stags to Sir Reginald le 
Chen, junior, “ex dono nostro” (‘ Rotuli Scotise,’ 
i. 5). Sir Reginald, the father, had been “ Oame- 
rarius Scotie” in 1267, 1268, and 1269, and Craw- 
riage wit e Moravia, an t Sir Reginald, 
the son, married Eustachia Colville. But it is clear 


that Crawfurd has reversed the order of the wives 
of father and son, and that Sir Reginald, the father, 
married Eustachia (said to be daughter of Sir Wil- 


55. | liam Colville of Ochiltrie), for we find that Ed- 


ward I. gave orders on Sept. 3, 1296, that Eustachia 
“que fuit uxor Reginaldi le Chen patris, que 
stetit vidua per iii annos et amplius,” and had done 
homage, should have livery of her husband’s lands 
in the counties of Ayr, Banff, Kincardine, Forfar, 
Inverness, and Aberdeen (‘ Rotuli Scotiz,’ ii. 96). 

The article in the ‘Scottish Nation’ says that 
Sir Reginald, the father, was nephew of John 
Comyn, Lord of Badenoch, who was killed by 
Bruce at Dumfries in 1305; but I find no authority 
for this, and the dates are against it. 

It was Sir Reginald, the son, who married Mary 
de Moravia. She was elder daughter of Friskin of 


don, Daffus, who was son of Walter de Moravia, younger 


brother of William de Sutherland, ancestor of the 
Earls of Sutherland. Her sister (and coheir) mar- 
ried William de Federeth, and in 1335 Edward III. 
grants to William de Moubray the lands of Stra- 
brok, in Linlithgowshire, “que fuerunt Reginaldi 
le Chene et Wilhelmi de Federeth inimicorum nos- 
trorum” (‘ Rotuli Scotiz,’ i. 411). This grant, 
made twenty-one years after the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, was probably “ ultra vires.” 

Sir Reginald, the son, was “ vicecomes de Elgyn 
et de Kentray” in 1292, and in 1296 was directed 
by Edward I. to make over the castles of Elgin 
and Forres to Henry de Ry, whom that king had 
appointed escheator “ultra mare Scotiz” (‘ Rotuli 
Scotie,’ i. 28). In 1299 an exchange of prisoners 
was made, when Edward released ‘‘ Johannem de 
Kalentir pro Reginaldo le Chen” (‘ Rotuli Scotiz,’ 
ii. 370). He was then on the English side. 

Henry le Cheyn, brother or uncle of the last, 
was Bishop of Aberdeen from 1281 to 1333 (see 
articles in ‘Scottish Nation’ and in the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography ’). 

Both Crawfurd and the writer in the ‘ Scottish 
Nation ’ make Sir Reginald, the son, to have been 
last of his line and father of the two coheiresses 
who parted the patrimony of the Cheynes. But I 
think it clear that there was a third Sir Reginald, 
who married one of the four daughters and co- 
heiresses of Malise, Earl of Stratherne, Orkney, 
and Caithness (see Wood’s Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ i. 
294). The name of this daughter seems to have 
been Helene, for there is a dispensation (Oct. 
1353) from Pope Innocent VI. for the marriage of 
Sir David Graham and Helene, widow of Sir 
Reginald Cheyne (Theiner, ‘ Vetera Monumenta,’ 

305). It was probably this, the third, Sir 
Reginald who fell at Hallidon Hill in 1350. His 
daughters and coheiresses were Mary of —_— 
wife of Nicholas Sutherland of Thorboll, secon 
son of the third Earl of pe ee and — 
of Innerugie, wife first of John Douglas, secondly 
John, second son of Sir Edward Keith, Marischall 
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of Scotland. The editor of Douglas's ‘ P ’ 
seems to have been unaware that these two ladies 


were sisters and coheiresses (see Wood's Douglas's | : 


* Peerage,’ i. 294, 445), 

From Mary Cheyne and Nicholas Sutherland 
descended the Sutberlands of Duffas, who quar- 
tered the arms of Cheyne (Azure, three cross cross- 
lets fitchée argent) and received a peerage in 1650. 
The Hon. James Sutherland, grandson of the first 
Lord Duffus, took the name of Dunbar, and his 


succeeded as sixth Baron Duffus in 1827. | @ppears 


@ title is supposed to be extinct. 

Mariota was ancestress of the Keiths of Inneru- 
gie and Ludquhairn. Sir William Keith of Inneru- 
ie died in the sixteenth century, leaving two 
hters his coheirs, one of whom Wil- 
liam Keith, fourth Earl Marischall, and the other 
William, seventh Lord Forbes. Sir Robert Keith, 
fifth baronet of Ludquhairn, was a general in the 
service of the King of Denmark, died in Jut- 
land Feb. 14, 1771. He had two sons, born in 
1751 and 1752, ing whose hi both Sir 
Robert Douglas (1798) and Sir Bernard Burke 
(1841) afford no information.j 
Regarding Mary and Mariota a curious but 
improbable story is related in the ‘Scottish Na- 
tion. 


On Oct. 16, 1365, Edward III. gave a number 
of safe conducts to “mercatores Scotim.” One of 
these is granted to “Reginaldo de Chene, mercator 
de Scotie cum sex sociis” (‘Rotuli Scotiz,’ i. 897). 

Besides the persons of the name mentioned in 
the ‘Scottish Nation’ I may note the following: — 

** Parson Cheyne,” married circa 1600 Margaret, 
daughter of John Johnstone of that ilk. 


James Cheyne of 
Isobel, daughter of 


, married circa 1630 
Burnet of Leys. 
Siema. 


Scutpuppery or the 
classic pages of the Scots Observer of August 23 
I note an early appearance of this elegant American 
importation. On p. 346 the writer of an article 

riately headed ‘A Dip into the Fature’ 

of the French convicts in New Caledonia 
“living in a _—< liquor and sculduddery.” I 
am not sure whether this expressive phrase is 
spelt and used op | Some two or three 
— ago one of the New York papers—the 
erald I think—announced that a missionary on 
the Congo intended to return to America and 
blow up the whole scullduggery; meaning, appa- 
rently, to expose the false pretences on which 
money had been collected for the mission. The 
scullduggery I take to signify the committee of 
the society. I have since asked several Ameri- 
cans as to the origin and precise meaning of the 


tensitive 
= it refer to the “duds” 
American pa please 
! Isaac 
Tionz Famity or Inetanp.—I find severs 


errors in the account of the Tighe famil i 
in the ‘ Landed It is that 


Alderman Richard Tighe, three times Mayor of 


Dublin, married Mary, daughter of Newman 
Rooke, Esq., of London, but in their respective 
funeral certificates, signed by their son William, 
her father is called simply Thomas Rooke, without 
any further description (see 11 Funeral Entries, 
156, 192). Again, their daughters are given as 
Anne, Rebecca, and Mary, and Rebecca is made 
the wife of Hugh Leeson, a statement repeated in 
the ‘ Peerage.’ If that be so, it seems strange that 
Rebecca, her husband, and children, should be en- 
tirely ignored by her brother William, who certifies 
that his parents 
“had divers children, of whome are yet liveing William 
Tighe, son and heire, and three daughters, viz., A 
Mary, and Frances. Anne, eldest daughter. suestied 
Captain Theophilus Sandford, by whome she had issue 
six children, of whome there is yet liveing one son named 
Henry and three daughters, viz., Anne, Mary, Elizabeth, 
The said Theophilus Sandford departed this life the 6th 
of February, 1 and was buried at Moyglare.” 
It farther states that his remains and those of his 
son Richard were afterwards removed from Moy- 
lare to the tomb of the alderman in St. Michan’s 
hurch. Even if Rebecca and her husband were 
both dead, their children would certainly have been 
named by their uncle. I do not, therefore, believe 
Rebecca to have been daughter of the alderman. 
The parish register of St. Michan’s mentions three 
daughters as having been baptized, viz., Mary, 
Dec. 28, 1652; Frances, born Sept. 30, bapt. 
Oct. 5, 1656 ; and Elizabeth, born May 31, bapt. 
June 10, 1659. The last, no doubt, died young. 
Under “ Tighe of Mitchellstown” the pedigree 
commences with Robert, born 1645, brother of 
Alderman Richard (as above), who in 1681 mar- 
ried Mabella Stearne, and was succeeded by his 
elder son, Robert, born in 1683. But the husband 
of Mabel, or Mabella Stearne was Richard, not 
Robert, who probably was the nephew, not 
brother, of the alderman, who was high sheriff of 
Dublin in 1649. The eldest son of Richard and 
Mabel was William, July 17, 1681, so his 
parents were married before that year. William 
died in infancy, but Robert was fourth son, and 
was bapt. May 7, 1686, not 1683. He had an 
elder brother Richard, bapt. Aug. 14, 1682; 
graduated in Trinity Coll Dablin ; and was 
called to the Irish Bar in 1711. He died Jan. 13, 


1752, having married Dorothy, sister of the Rev. 
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James Ward, Dean of Cloyne, and second daughter 
of Isanc Ward, Esq. (by his wife Cordelia Howard), 
and had three sons and two daughters, Cordelia, 
Mrs. Bingham (whose will, dated 1683, was proved 
1687), and Anne, who died unmarried 1720. Of 
the sons, Isaac died young in 1714, while the 
eldest (Stearne) and youngest (William) had each a 
son and two daughters, this entire branch being 
in the ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 
The burial on March 27,1710, is recorded in 
St. Michan’s of William, son of Henry Tighe, 
tleman, and Barborah, his wife. I do not 
w who they were. The family name is spelt 
in various ways Tige, Tigh, Tighe, but I have 
given it in accordance with modern a a - 


Girstzs AND Jews In Encuanp 1x 1562.—In 
Strype’s ‘ Annals,’ anno 1579, there is a quotation 
from William Bullein’s ‘Book of Simples and of 
Surgery,’ written in 1562, which mentions both 
gipsies and Jews, real or —— Speaking of 
empirics, whom he styles dog-leeches, i 
says 

“They buy some gross stuff, with a box of salve and 
case of tools, to set forth their slender market withal, &c. 
Then fall they to palmistry, and telling of fortunes, daily 
nag d the simple. Like unto the swarming of vaga- 
bonds, Egyptians, and some that call themselves Jews : 
whose eyes were so sharp as lynx. For they see all 
the people with their knacks, pricks, domifying and 
figuring with such-like fantasies, Feigning that they 
have familiars and glasses; whereby they may find things 
that be lost. And beside them are infinite of old doltish 
~—~_aaee blessings for the fair, and conjuring of 

le 


Ihave not access to Bullein’s book; but this pas- 
sage deserves consideration. If there was any rigid 
enforcement of the exclusion of the Jews, the pre- 
tended physicians would hardly have ventured to 
claim ionship with them. 
Wituiam E, A, Axon. 
Armytage, Bowdon, Manchester. 


Loper’s ‘Sone Tro is not often 
that one differs from Mr. Bullen’s emendations; 
bat in his last charming anthology, ‘ Lyrics from 
Elizabethan Romances,’ there occurs one which is, 
I think, open to question. In the old edition of 
‘Phillis,’ of which, I believe, only three copies are 
known, the first line of this song runs thus :— 

Love guides the roses of thy lips, 
This is obviously wrong, and Mr. Bullen takes it 
to be “evidently a misprint for ‘ guildes,’ and con- 
sequently prints the first line— 

Love gilds the roses of thy lips, 
To this correction I cannot give my assent. It 
would be as superfluous to gild a rose as to paint a 
lily, and no lover could possibly think that the 
application of gold-leaf could improve the dewy 
carmine of his mistress’s lips. e motif of the 


Phillis, and I therefore venture to suggest that for 
“ guides” we should read guards. The first stanza 
would then ran as follows :— 
Love guards the roses of thy lips, 
flies a bee ; 

Troac. rw 

The comparison of Love to a bee was a favourite 
with Lodge, and it always implied a certain “‘ noli 
me tangere” property in the lady, which the poet- 
physician evidently admired. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Tue Reasontnc or Oats.—Hereditarily fond 
of cats, about two years ago I had but two, and 
our practice for many years has been to choose 
at each littering one, after the lapse of about twenty- 
four hours, and drown the rest. On this occasion 
they littered within a day or two of one another, 
and the first was found to have discarded two— 
both of them as well and as lively as the other 


W. F. 


ein | two—out of her four kittens. The second also re- 


tained more than one, but had discarded the rest ; 
but I remember not the exact numbers, as she 
and they were discovered by our servant in an 
attic. Those discarded, however, were, as in the 
former case, in good health. In each case the 
broods, spite of the selection they had made, 
remingled, and after a few hours 
our own selection of one for each mother was, as 
usual, made. The first curious fact I would draw 
attention to is that of both cats doing this, and 
for the first time, together, as though they had 
resolved one with another so to do. The second 
is that they, having found their plan useless, have 
not done so since, Br. NicHosoy. 


EarTHetinpa.— Among singular names re- 
corded in pages I do not remember to 
have seen that of Earthelinda, which it may in- 
terest many of your readers to know is the Chris- 
tian name of a lady recently elected on a school- 
board near where I live. H. M. 


Wuew poss tHe Century secin? — This 
“foolish question” seems to vex men’s minds at 
the beginning and end of each century. Holcroft, 
in his ‘ Diary’ for July 9, 1798, gives an account 
of a discussion on this subject which took place at 
a dinner given by Phillips, of the Monthly Maga- 
zine. From a remark made by Dr. Geddes during 
the discussion, it would appear that “ there were 
pamphlets which showed the same question was 
agitated at the begeaies of the last centary ” 
(‘Memoirs of the Thomas Holcroft,’ 1852, 
pp. 119-120). G. F. R. B. 


Otiver CromweLt anp Gioucester.—At the 
recent Archwological Congress at Gloucester, the 
Mayor and Corporation of that ancient city ex- 


little poem is that Love is acting as a sentinel over 


hibited the original daily register of events kept 
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by their town clerk during the Civil War, in 
which, under date Sept., 1651, occurs the w- 
ing entry :-— 

“ Resolved that this House do shape to thrust his 
Excellency, Oliver Cromwell, Lord General of the Par- 
liament, forwards to be Lord High Steward of this City, 
and that in consideration of his honourable favour ex- 
tended and to be extended to this city, he shall have an 
annuity of Five Pounds per annum during his life, paid 
out of the lands of this city, with a clause of distresse, 
and a patent for the same, together with a piece of 
plate to the value of twenty pounds or thereabouts to 
presented to him.” 

This resolution, it will be observed, was passed 
within a few days after the news of Cromwell’s 
victory at Worcester reached Gloucester. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


MS. Lives.—In Wells Cathedral Library there 
is a copy of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 8vo., 1600. 
Over the woodcut title is written ‘‘ Liber Thome 
Jannes ex dono Auctoris Aug 3 A° 1600.” On the 
opposite page, in a contemporary hand, are the fol- 
lowing verses :— 

One sayre par royal] hath our Island bred 

Wherof one is alive & two are dead 

Sidney y* prince of prose & sweet concippt 

Spenser of numbers & Heroick Ryme 

Injurious fate did both their lives defeate 

For wane & want slew both before their time 

Now tho’ they dead lodge in a princely home 

One wants a verse, the other wants a toome 

Camden y* finest [? first) alone of all y* three 

For Roman stile & English Historye 

England made them, yu makst England knowne 

So well art thou y* prince of all y* payre 

Sithence yu hast an England of thine owne 

Lesse welthy but as fruitfull & more fayre 

Nor is thine England moated with the mayne 

But doth our seas & firmed lands containe 

And scornes the waves wherewith our yle is pent 

Spreading itselfe through y* wide worlds extent 

Lesse needs it feare y* swellinge of a brooke 

Whose lowly channel feeds on private Lake 

¢ can the prouder ocean overlooke 

And all y* streames they thence their sourses take 

Long may booth England live & Sover® reigne 

In spight of envy thine & ours of Spaine 

While ours in thine, may thou in ours abide 

Thine ages honour & thy countryes pride 

And if perchance the ungratfull age denyes 

To grace yr death toombe of scrolled verse 

Each village church & house their want supplies 

Each stone thy grave each letter is thy verse 

And if all these should be with thine outwone 

Ech streame should grave thy name upon his shore 

Latt. Truman. 


Tos, T. 
R. 8. T. 


Tae Brags 0’ Battocu.—Travellers by the 
coach from Kenmore, Loch Tay, to Aberfeldy, 
may be told (as the driver recently told me) that 
the Braes o’ Balloch, famous through Mrs. Grant’s 
*Roy’s Wife,’ are to the south of the Tay, a little 
eastwards from Kenmore. The scene of Mrs. 


Tay ; but the Perthshire claim seems capable of 
explanation. In ‘The Fair Maid of , 
chap. xxvii., Sir Walter Scott lodges Simon 
Glover with his friend Neil Booshalloch, near the 
romantic spot where the Tay emerges from the lake, 
adding that in later days the district was dominated 
by “‘ the feudal castle of the Ballough, which in our 
time has been succeeded by the splendid palace of 
the Earls of Breadalbane.” To this he appends the 
explanation that “‘ Balloch is the Gaelic for the 


be | discharge of a lake into a river.” Another well- 


known Balloch, it may be added, is situated where 
the Leven flows out of Loch Lomond. 
Tuomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Tomas SHakespeaR.—When consulting the 
records of the Vintners’ Company in London, a few 
weeks since, I met with the following entry :— 

“ William Jephson in cons. of 31/. 10s. takes Thomas 
Shakespear, son of George, Citizen and Leatherseller of 
London 7 Ann. a Dato.” —Book of Apprentices, a.p, 
1666 to 1736, fol. 756. 

C. Mason, 


29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


Txomas Bacxet’s Grace Cop.—From a cutting 
of a London Journal of 1850 it is gathered that 
the grace eup of Canterbury’s famous Archbishop 
may be still existent. This cup, it is said, fell into 
the hands of Henry II., among Becket’s personal 
property, and is supposed to have been sold by 
Queen Eleanor towards the ransom of her son 
Richard. There was then an hiatus of more than 
three centuries in its history, for it was next found 
in the possession of Sir Edward Howard, Lord 
Admiral of England, who was slain in a naval 
engagement, in Conquet Bay, on April 13, 151 
upon the deck of a French galley which he 
boarded. In his will this cup was bequeathed to 
Queen Catherine of Aragon, but afterward passed, 
by some means, into the possession of the ducal 
house of Howard, and was presented, or bequeathed 
by Charles, Duke of Norfolk, to Henry Howard, 
in whose ion it was in the year 1840. 

The CS 6Y is described as engraved with the 
initials “ T. B.” interlacing a mitre, and stamped 
with the peculiarly-formed little cross which is 
known to have m the royal mint-mark of 
Aquitaine at the period when Eleanor, the con- 
sort of Henry II., was the sovereign of that duchy. 
This cup, moreover, was made of richly 
gold, surrounded with a broad band of ivory. It 
will hold about half a pint, and is of chalice form, 
with a cover which is elaborately studded with 
knots of rubies, garnets, and pearls. Upon the 
cover is engraved this restraining injunction : 
“Sobrii Estote,”— “Be sober”; and around the rim 
of the cup is this inscription: “ Vinum tuum bibe 
cum gaudio”—‘‘ Drink your wine with gladness.” 


Grant’s song is, of course, nearer the Spey than the 


The origin of these grace cups is attributed to 
Atheling, the consort of Malcolm Can- 
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more, who observing an irreverent habit among the 
Scottish nobles of quitting table before grace 
could be pronounced by her chaplain, promised to 
reward those who tarried for that ceremony with a 
draught, ad libitum, of the choicest wine from a 
gold cup, which was passed from hand to hand 
around the board, after the thanksgiving for the 
meal had been duly said. The bait proved 
successful, and the custom, thus instituted in the 
soon spread to the halls of the barons, and 
thence to the convent refectory. The fashion also 
obtained in England among all who could afford a 
custom so much in unison with the national taste ; 
and these cups are of frequent mention in the testa- 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Taz Anpes.—Will some one recommend me 
one or two trustworthy accounts of recent, or com- 
paratively recent, travels amongst the greater 
Andes (other than Humboldt’s), descriptive rather 
than scientific? Also, Is it known for certain 
which is the highest of the Andes peaks? Collins’s 
‘Advanced Atlas’ says, Sorata, 24,813 ft.; Acon- 

22,424 ft. Bartholomew’s ‘ Pocket Atlas of 
the World,’ 1887, says, Aconcagua, 22,415 ft. ; 
Sorata, 21,484 ft.; whilst Rosser’s ‘Bijou Gazetteer 
of the World,’ 1871, says, Aconcagua, 23,910 ft. ; 
Sorata, otherwise Ancohuma, 21,286 ft. Where 
do Chimborazo, Sahama, and Illimani come? The 
sovereignty appears to lie between Acon and 
Sorata. Who are the best authorities on the sub- 
ject of their respective heights ? 

I think Humboldt says (I quote from memory) 
that no one has ever reached the crater of Cotopaxi. 
Has any one since Humboldt’s time reached it? 
Is it not an almost impossible feat ? 

Will some one also tell me what is the height of 
the Mexican (non-volcanic ?) peak Iztaccihuatl, a 
little to the north of Popocatepetl? The height of 
the latter is not quite 18,000 ft. Iztaccihuatl is 
not marked in any of my atlases, nor is it in 
Rosser’'s ‘Gazetteer’ above mentioned. It a 
however, in both the maps in Prescott’s ‘Conquest 
of Mexico,’ edited by J. F. Kirk, 1889. From 
what Prescott says, I fancy it must be nearly the 
tame height as Popocatepetl (p. 234). Prescott 
mentions it several times—in one instance as “ the 
and at p. 409 he says in a 


“It rises far above the limits of perpetual snow in the 
tropics, and its huge crest and sides, enveloped in its 
silver drapery, form one of the most striking objects in 
the magnificent coup-d'ail presented to the inhabitante 
of the capital.” 


It is, accordingly, strange that it should not be 
marked even in a good map of Mexico in Collins’s 
‘Advanced Atlas,’ Orizaba, or Zitlaltepetl, is 
marked in all my atlases, and is mentioned also in 
Rosser’s ‘Gazetteer.’ The Mexican mountains, 
strictly 5 ing, I believe, are not of the 
great Andes chain ; but Prescott (p. 5) speaks of 
them as “the Cordillera of the Andes.” 

In an ~—q 4 geograph which I have just 
t, namely, ‘ of Modern Geography, 
William Lawson, F.R.G.S., one of “Oo i 
School Series,” Chimborazo is called (p. 380) a 

“volcanic summit.” Although most—or at 
events many—of the greater Andes are, I believe, 
volcanoes, I think Chimborazo is one of the excep- 
tions. The old Spaniards, according to Prescott, 
called all lofty mauntains “volcans,” and he 
especially mentions Chimborazo as a “volcan de 
nieve,” or snow volcano, May this have misled 
Mr. Lawson? Prescott speaks of Chimborazo as 
one of the lofty peaks which have “never given 
signs of combustion.” 
ith regard to Iztaccihuatl, Mr. Lawson does 

not mention it amongst the Mexican mountains, 
nor is it marked in his map of North America. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace’s very interesting ‘Travels 
on the Amazon and Rio Negro’ stop just short of 
the Northern Andes. JonatHan Bovcuier, 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Forcerizs.—Will any of your readers tell me 
which are generally accounted the dozen or so 
chief literary forgeries? Are there any well-known 
ones in Portuguese or in German? Camera. 


Cuinzsz Custom.—Could any of your readers 
learned in matters Chinese tell me if there exists 
a custom of making offerings to the spirit of the 
Yung-tse Kiang river? On these occasions the 
emperor in person is said to cast various gifts into 
the river, one of them being a jade cup in the 
form of a lotus flower, no copy of which is allowed 
to be made. Such was the account given of a very 
beautiful cup of this description in my possession, 
presented to my father, some forty years ago, by a 
wealthy Cantonese merchant, who, however, did 
not say how he obtained it. I may say that it 
represents a nine-petalled lotus, and is worked to 
such thinness as to float easily on water. 8S. P. 


Testa DE Nevitt.—What was the date of the 
Testa de Nevill? Is it still extant ; and, if so, 
where can one see it ? 

F. B. D. Bickerstarre-Drew. 


Source Waytep or Coat or Arms.—I have 
recently come across a coat of arms upon an antique 
silver-gilt fruit spoon. The shield is charged with 
@ cannon mounted on wheels and muzzle turned to 
the sinister, while in chief are the letters “I. D. 8.,” 
and a ship's mast flying pennon between the D. 
and the §.; the ensigned with an Eastern 
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crown. The handle of the spoon is terminated by 
the figures of a king and queen, and as each bears 
a sceptre, I think they may represent William and 
Mary. Having failed to identify these arms, per- 
mit me to try your columns for an explanation. 


It may be that this piece of formed part of 
the service of some regi 

J. Baenatt, 
Water Orton. 


“Pir” Prace-wames.—Does the syllable 


“Pit,” occurring in many names of localities in | y 


Scotland, belong to Gaelic or to Scandinavian? 
We have Pitcairn, Pitlochrie, Pitsligo, Pitcaithly, 
Pitlessie, and many more. Does Pit mean “fort”; 
or what is it? Aw Inquisitive Errmoxooisr. 


Koxersanp.— Where was the Abbey of Koker- 
sand? To whom was it dedicated? What were 
the arms of the abbey? Is there any list extant 


of its abbots? 
F. B. D. Bicxerstarre-Drew. 


Otp Cuatice.—I remember hearing some time 
ago of the finding by some workmen en in 
palling down an ancient building of an ol ice, 
on the foot of which was scratched the words, 
“ Restore me to Croston in Lancashire.” Can any 
reader give me an account of the discovery, or 


Bores.—Can any of your readers kindly inform 
me who was the father of Capt. Thomas Boles, 
of Kilbree, in the county of Cork, born 1608, as 
described in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 1886, seventh 
edition ? In Sir Henry Chauncy’s ‘Historical Anti- 

uities of Hertfordshire,’ 1826, vol. i. p.97, a Thomas 
les succeeded his forefathers since the time of 
Edward IV., to the manor of Wallington, Herts, 
who, 18 Elizabeth (1576), was constituted sheriff 
of Herts. He married Mary, second daughter of 
Sir Ralph Sadler, of Standon, Knt. and Bart., by 
whom he had issue, Thomas, who was his heir ; 
Ralph, who died in infancy; Richard, married to 
—— Bawtry, co. Cambridge; Jane, married to Ed- 
ward Wilson; and Ellen, married to Richard Baker. 
It is just possible that this Richard may have been 
his Boles’s) for the Christian 
names prior and su uent generations 
of both families correspond. — any one know 
if Richard left issue ; or if he or any of them came 
to Ireland ; or are any of the descendants of the 
Boleses of ? The manor of Wal- 
lington was sold by Thomas’s great-great-grandson, 
Thomas, in 1671, to John Breton, D.D., — of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, who gave these arms : 
Argent, on a chevron between three boars’ heads 
coup. sable, as many escallop shells or, within a 
are engrailed vert besanty. rest, upon a 
ducal coronet or, a boar’s head sable, between 
two wings gules billetty or. J Bowles (sic), 


nt, three boars’ heads erased in cups or. Orest, 
a 's head transfixed with a spear. 
Sprorswoop Bow.zs, 
Springfield, Castle Marytr, co, Cork. 


about it? Feria should surely be ferias! To 
what substantive does annuam refer ? 
Calendare Mentale Perpetuwm, 

En tibi epheridem mentalem tuamque, 

Unde diem mensis disticho expedies : 

Dinumera mensis de litera ad annuam, et adde 

Feriw : huic septem adde insuper aut adime, 

Sr. 


Tue Arms or THE Batuoate Famity (Lin- 
Litacow) are given in Burke's ‘ as 
follows:—Az., three suns in splendour or. Crest, 
a bee volant ppr. Motto, “ Vive ut vivas.” Oan 
any of your readers say by whom these arms are 
now borne, or who was the last rightful bearer? 

E. 

Parkgate, Cheshire. 


Joun Jackson, dramatist, and manager of the 
Edinburgh and other Scotch theatres, and an actor 
at Covent Garden, was the son of the Rev. Mr. 
Jackson, Vicar of Beenham, Berks, and was 
it is said, in Westmoreland in 1742. Where 
when did he die? Any particulars not to be found 
in the ‘ Biographia 

RBAN. 


‘Poor Ricwarp’s Atmanac.’—My bookseller 
writes me word that he cannot get me a copy of 
the above, which I want for a lecture on proverbs. 
Would any reader send me a card stating how 
and where I can obtain it, by loan or ? 
R. Ges, D.D. 
The Vicarage, Windsor. 


‘Ewrertarnine Gazerre.’—Can any of your 
readers give any information about a periodical of 
this name? have been unable fo find ang 
reference to it in the British Museum Catalogue. 
It is supposed to have been published by Harding, 
in Paternoster Row, about a. 


Lists or Orprnaries.—During recent years 8 
large number of old armorials from MS. sources 
have been printed by Mr. Greenstreet and other 
heraldic authorities in various archwological pab- 
lications. Has a complete list of these armorials 
been compiled ; and, if so, where may it be found ? 
If not, I would venture to ict that if such a 


list could be published in ‘N. & Q.’ the thanks 


| Master of Arts, was rector of the parish 2 Edward IL, 
The arms borne by Capt. Thomas Boles, of Kilbree, 
and his descendants were, Azure, between a chevron 
Catznpar. — The following copy of an old 
calendar has come to light among some old papers. 
It seems hardly a correct version. Can any of 
our readers kindly give information of any kind 
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of many antiquaries would be gratefully bestowed 

on the compiler. It would not occupy more space 

than is occasionally given to papers that do not so 

closely subserve the purposes for which ‘N. & Q.’ 

was established, and it would greatly assist in the 

oe of that desideratum, a general index, 
on authentic materials, of names and arms. 
Cuevron 


Frorence Exizapers Jarman, Actress.— 
When did she die? Did any obituary notice 
? With the life in Ox 's ‘Dramatic 

iograpby ’ I am familiar. H. T. 

Wepewoop Brass 1n Horton Cavrce.—Can 
your correspondents give me any information about 
the Wedgwood brass in Horton Church? Is it on 
the wall or on the pavement of the church? The 
inscription runs :— 

“Hic jacent ult’ corpora Joh’is Wedgwood de 
Sindee” Armigers Et Marie uxoris ejus filie Thomez 
Egerton de Walgrauve armigeri qui: obierunt hic sixto 
die Aprilis, Ann® Dom 1589: illa quinta die Septembris 
Ann? Dom 1582: Sobolem post se relinquentes filios 
pers filiasq quinque quoru’ animas cum justis remanere 

m 


Does not this inscription point to the fact that they 
were Catholics after the time of the Reformation ? 
I shall be very grateful for any information about 
this brass and the two families —* 
it 


Otpest Manor 1x Enoianp.—In the late Mr. 
Charles Richard Weld’s ‘Notes on Burgundy’ we 
are told that Park, near Oswestry, Shropshire, is 
“the oldest manor in England” (p. xvii). What 
is the authority for this? It is a strange assertion. 

Anoy. 


Prorotrre or Erne, Newcome.—In a recent 
number of the Star (New York) I find the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

“The portetype of Ethel Newcome was the beautiful 
Miss Lallie Baxter, who married Mr. Hampton, and died 
at Charleston during our Civil War under the saddest 
circumstances,” 

Can any reader give the foundation, if any, for 
this assertion? Sypyey Scrors. 

Tompkinsville, New York, 


Taz Stinks or some 
of your contributors kindly give me any references 
im song or story tothe stinks of Billingsgate? 
Some twenty-five years there was (?) a song 
about the invasion of London, whose chief defences 
were the Billingsgate stinks. 

J. M.R.C.S. 

17, Burlington Street, Brighton. 


Tatty-womay.—In the Leeds Mercury of the 
11th ult. there is reported a case (Raunsley v. 
) in which the plaintiff said of another 

woman, “I thought she was his tally-woman lately. 


with a man without being married to him.” Is 
there any other recorded use of the phrase ? 
H. 


Burscoven Priory.—Where was Burscough 
Priory? To whom was it dedicated? What were 
the arms of the priory? Is any list extant of its 
priors ? . B. D. Bickerstarre-Drew. 


AvurHors oF Quotations WanTED. 


Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 

Upon the strength of water gruel ! 
But who shall stand his rage and force 
If first he rides, then eats, his horse ? 


Time was made for slaves. 


Men whose 
Brin gs from the dust the of liberty. 


Replies, 
BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 
(7 S. x. 149.) 

With reference to the inquiry of your correspond- 
ent relative to the “pictures of this battle which 
were produced near its date”—that is to say, July 1 
1690—I may mention that there are now five o 
pictures in the “ Historic Loan Collection” in the 
‘Battle Gallery” of the Royal Military Exhibition, 
1890, at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, They con- 
sist of three paintings in oil and two engravings, 
and very interesting they really are. 

One of the paintings, to which I draw the atten- 
tion of Witt1amM oF ORANGE is on a very la 
scale indeed; is signed and dated “I. Van Wie, 
1763.” Of the other two in oils, one is enti 
‘William IIL. Reconnoitring. at the Boyne, with 
James, Second Duke of Ormonde, in Attendance,’ 
by Dirk or Theodore Maas, a Dutch painter of 
landscapes and battles, who was in England in the 
time of the third William (Lord James W. Butler, 
D.L., who has kindly lent this picture for ex- 
hibition, is a collateral relation of the Duke of 
Ormonde depicted by the artist); and the second 
is named a ‘Battlefield, Beers the Boyne,’ 
signed and dated “B, V. Hoogstadt, 1704” (lent 
by the Duke of Leeds). As to the question, “What 
accounts of this battle by eye-witnesses of it or 
actors in it are now extant?” Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, in their admirable illustrated work ‘Ire- 
land, its Scenery, Character, &c.’ (How & Par- 
sons, London, 1842), draw particular attention to, 
and quote at pp. 436, 437, in vol. ii., the concise 
and circumstantial statement made by Capt. John 
Richardson about the ever-famous conflict. This 
Williamite officer, it may be remarked, expressed 
great anxiety that 
“an event of so ¢ im to this ki t 


A tally-woman, I understand, is one who lived 


justice done to the memory of the chief actors and 
sufferers in it”; 
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and he accordingly thought it only proper to “pub- 
lish this y oer and true narrative of the battle, 
which is more particular than any extant yet.” 
With to “the names of the officers who 
fought on James’s side,” WiiL1aM or Orance will 
find most important records, in every respect, on 
the subject in ‘Illustrations, Historical and Genea- 
logical, of King James’s Irish Army List, 1689,’ 
by John D’Alton, Esq., barrister, &c. My copy is 
one of the second edition, apparently published by 
John R. Smith, 36, Soho Square, London, 1861. 
Your correspondent should not, he will permit 
me to state, fail to consult George Story’s ‘ Wars 
of Ireland, 1689-92,’ London, 1693—a work much 
appreci by Macaulay when he was writing for 
his ‘History’ the account of the Battle of the 
Boyne. In conclusion, it may not be out of 
to mention that many interesting details of the 
battlefield and surrounding country, and also of 
the very beautiful river itself, will be found in Dr. 
W. R. Wilde’s charming volume ‘ The Beauties of 
the Boyne and its Tributary the Blackwater,’ 
Dublin, 1849, in which it is recorded, at p. 251, 
that Schomberg’s skull “ is still shown in St. Pat- 
rick’s” Cathedral, where also may be seen the 
monument erected to him owing to the energy of 
Jonathan Swift, the great Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, not only to mark the resting-place of the 
brave old Dutchman, but also to serve as a memorial 
of the heartlessness and ingratitude of the duke’s 
descendants, who refused the funds for any monu- 
ment whatever to their kinsman—one that was 
styled in his time “the first captain in Europe.” 
Heyry Geratp Hors. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


If Wittiam or Orayoe will visit the Royal 
Military Exhibition at Chelsea, he will see — 
the pictures and relics that I collected for the 
Battle Gallery four representations of the Battle 
of the Boyne or of incidents thereat—one a fine 
work of “Jan Van Wyck, 1690,” another by 
Hoogstat. I feel sure that Lord James Butler, 
the owner of the picture by Van Wyck, would be 
able and most willing to assist WiLL1am oF ORANGE 
in the other information he seeks. 

Harotp Mater, Col. 


A pretty full account of the Battle of the Boyne 
is given in ‘The Life of William III.,’ second 
edition, London, 1703, pp. 269-73. 

J. F. Manseres. 

Liverpool. 


Wituam or Ornance is referred to ‘ Illustra- 
tions, Historical and Genealogical, of King James’s 
Trish Army List, 1689,’ by John D’Alton, Esq., 


Barrister, Dublin, 1855, vol. i., ‘Cavalry’; vol. ii, 
Ricuarp Hemmrne. 
last. 


There is a fine picture of this battle in tapestry 
in the Court Room of the Bank of Ireland, formerly 


the Irisii House of Lords. There is also, I re. 
member, another old picture of the same event at 
the Military Exhibition, Chelsea. ‘Ki 
Army List,’ Dublin, 1860, by John D’ ton, sup- 
plies valuable details which cannot fail to interest 
your t. 


Ww 
Democraray x. 126).—The writer in 
the Metropolitan for July 5 last has misled Mr. 
E. H. Marsuatt by at least fourteen years. The 
word y is no new coinage of 1890, as 
Mr. MarsHat might have seen by reference to 
earlier volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ for it was discussed 
so far back as 1878, in 5 S. ix. 247, 295, 474, in 
connexion with an alleged proposition to found a 
Chair of De y in the University of Moscow, 
The reply which sent, printed at p. 295, carried 
back the history of the word to 1876, when “ the 
propriety of the title as indicating a branch of the 
science of man” was discussed at some of the 
meetings of the Anthropological Society of Paris. 
In the course of those meetings it was stated that 
the term had been invented by Achille Guillard to 
express the statistics of the human race (“la statis- 
tique humaine”). Under its French form, démo- 
graphie, the word will be found in Littré, whose 
definition I cited 5" S. ix. 295. “Vital statistics” 
would seem to be a possible English alternative, 
and the term is, I believe, so used. That there is 
a close etymological relation between the terms 
eth , ethnography, and demography was urged 
by M. eau at the meetings to which I have 
referred, though the Rev. E. Trw, at p. 474, denied 
it, importing into the words a political sense which 
no scientific student would give them. 
C. H. E. Carmicnazt. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Brrow anp R. B. Hoppner viii. 507; 
ix. 35).—May I say that R. B. Hoppner is known 
to literature by the following work ?—“ Voyages 
Round the World, in the Years 1803, 4, 5, and 6; 
by the command of his Imperial eo Alex- 
ander I. in the ships Nad and Neva, under 
the orders of in A. J. Von Krusnestern,” 
translated from the German by R. B. Hoppner, 
1813, first edition, 4to., 2/. 12s. 6d. (mops and 
plates). J. Curssert Wexcs, F.C.S. 


Rassit: Rior x. 122).—I should like 
to connect rabbit with rat as names of ill omen, 
derived from habits. You 
separate rat from Latin , radere, rasum, “ 
scrape”; and we know the mischievous results of 
rattening. So with rabbit, “the stripper of leaves”; 
and we have rabbet in carpentering, +.¢., to cat 1D 
smooth grooves, which is by some connected with 
rado, as above (Diez); others say rebeat. The 
rabbit is a robber, and we seem to have the word 
pretty much to ourselves, for the Old Dutch robbe 
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js extinct ; but rebeat connects with rebate as com- 
is, ultimately Latin batuo, Greek Bacrafw. 
Spanish we find rabotedr, “to dock the tail,” 
rabotada, “ tail,” as the rabbit is—an effect 
similar to our abate, rebate. Ribote, quoted by Mr. 
§. D. Hopxinson, is our ribald (see Skeat, “ Riot” 
and “Ribald”); it is Spanish baxo, while rebaxo 
our rabbet. In Portuguese rabotar is “to 
e,” the French raboter; so I cannot doubt that 
rabbet and rabbit are the same word differently 
used, and the rabbit a four-footed locust, which 
will plane down a farmer’s crops to one dead level 
if not checked. A. Hatt. 


Tae “Grave Mavrice” (7 §. vii. 487; viii. 
15, 75, 291, 397, 477; ix. 338).—The following is 
an earlier literary reference than has yet been 


given :— 
“Tf you be a souldier, talke how often you have beene 
then you may discourse how honourably 
your Graue veed you; obserue that you cal your Graue 
Maurice your Graue.”—Dekker's ‘Girls’ Horn-Booke, 
1609, chap. v., in ‘ Works,’ ed, Grosart, ii. 238, 
Geo, L. Apperson. 


Tue ‘ Linerau’ (7 ix. 467).—Perhaps Lord 
Byron’s own explanation of his connexion with 
this journal may not be out of place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 


“As to the Liberal—it was a publication set up for the b 


A 


tage of a per author and a very worthy man. 
But it was foolish in me to engage in it ; and so it turned 
out—for I have hurt myself without doing much good to 
those for whose benefit it was intended. Do not defend 
me—it will never do—you will only make yourself ene- 
mies.” — Vide Letter 522, “‘ To Lady ——,”’ May 17, 1823, 
‘Life, &c., of Lord Byron,’ by oom Moore, John 


Murray, London, 1860. 
Henry Geratp Hops. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Mrs. Ann MarsHatt, or (7* ix. 
349, 418).—I append transcripts of the entries in 
Cole’s MSS. :— 


“Mrs. Marshall [of Outwell] to whom Mr. Beaupre 
~ 200 pds, p’ An’ for Life.”—Add. MS. 5809, 
p. 114. 


“Subscribers to the Turnpike Road from Cambridge 
toEly. Meeting with the following List at Dr. Gooch’s 
at Ely Jan. 13, 1769, I was desirous of copying it, as the 

s who promoted so good a Work may justly be 
looked upon as public Benefactors [inter alia |—Mre. 
Marshall of Ely, 10/. 10s.; The 2 Miss Marshall's her 
Daughters, 10/, 10s.” —Add. MS, 5813, p. 176 b. 

The will registered 25 Tyndall, P.C.C., does not 
refer to the above-named lady. 

Daniet Hipwe.. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tae Rev. Jonataan Bovcuer: ‘Epsom, a 
Visiow,’ sy Sir F. Morton Epen, Barr. (7* 8, 
ix. 462; x. 137).—There is no doubt that the 
1820 edition of this was edited by my uncle, 
the Rev. Barton Bouchier. The dedication pre- 
fixed to the edition of 1828 is signed “Barton 
Boucher” (as he then wrote his name). This is 


conclusive as to the editorship of the 1828 edition. 
It is equally certain that the anonymous “editor” 
of the 1820 edition, who dates “ Dryebridge House, 
near Monmouth,” is also Barton Bouchier, as I 
happen to have by me several back sheets of old 
letters, folded in the manner of the pre-envelope 
days, addressed to my uncle at “ Dryebridge 
House, Monmouth.” The writer of the notice in 
the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ is, accordingly, mistaken 
when he says, as quoted by Mr. Hipwett, that 
‘the editorship of ‘The Vision’ been 
wrongly attributed to [Barton] Bouchier.” 

It still remains a mystery why my uncle, in his 
preface to the 1828 edition, makes no allusion to 
the edition of 1820. JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Tirrets (7 8. x. 106).—Doctors differ widely as 
to the vestment described as a “tippet,” and ordered 
to be worn over the surplice by ministers who are 
not graduates. Mackenzie Walcott identifies it 
with “the stole” (‘Sacred Archeology,’ p. 578). 
Hook, in his ‘Church Dictionary,’ p. 735, asserts 
“the tippet grew out of the ancient almutium, or 
amice, t.¢., a vesture which covered the shoulders 
and included a hood.” He goes on to say 
that the liripipium, or pendant part of the 
ood, became gradually separated from the 
amice, and hence the tippet. A short amice 
without the hood might easily come to be called a 
“tippet.” This seems intelligible. According to 
the canons, a hood or tippet of silk ought to be 
worn by all the clergy who are graduates ; but the 
tippet alone, and that of stuff only, by non-graduates. 
Blunt, in his ‘Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ 
index and glossary, p. 729, defines a tippet as “a 
hood of some black material which is not silk, 
worn by ministers without a degree.” A very in- 
telligent and well-instructed ‘‘ literate” made this 
reply to a third-rate graduate of Cambridge when 
reproached for wearing a theological hood : ‘“‘ Show 
me the pattern of the canonical tippet, and I will 
order one at once.” 

At the Cathedral of Malines, on July 30th, I 
witnessed a service—tierce, I think—at which the 
entire chapter assisted and the canons wore a short 
cape, or tippet, of purple silk over their habits 
@église. This is, I presume, the cappa canonitcorum 
which is sometimes met with in old writers on 
ceremony. J. 


Society or Camparipce Aposties: FrepERick 
Maovrice §. xii. 228 ; 7” S. ix. 432; x. 34). 
—Will you allow me to make a slight correction ? 
The distinguished military man and ‘‘ Sandhurst 
professor” mentioned by A. J. M. is a colonel of 
the Royal Artillery, and not of the Royal Engineers, 
as stated by your correspondent. It connexion 
with the matter, it may not be out of place to 
mention that Col. John Frederick Maurice— 
when lieutenant—was the first winner of the prize 
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of 1001. offered by the late Duke of Wellington in 
1871 for the best essay on ‘The System of Field 
Manceuvres best adapted for enabling our Troops 
to meet a Continental Army.’ My copy of ‘ The 
Wellington Prize Essay,’ published by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons in 1872, has on the title-page, 
“* By Lieut. F. Maurice, Royal Artillery, Instructor 
of Tactics and Organization, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. William Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
burgh and London. 

The father, by the way, of Col. John Frederick 
Maurice was the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice 
(John, as quoted by A. J. M., was not one of his 
names), born in 1805; he died in 1872, and was 
buried at Highgate. The founder (from, it must 
be remarked, the proposals of a barrister named 
John Malcolm Ludlow) of ‘‘ The Working Men’s 
College,” London, and the author of ‘ The Friend- 
ship of Books,’ 1873, and other works, is gracefully 
referred to in Henry Crabb Robinson’s delightfal 
* Diary,’ vol. iii. p. 421, Macmillan, London, 1869, 
as follows :— 

**T have read Maurice’s letter to Jelf [re the heresy of 
Maurice]. I admire the spirit of the man much, There 
is an indescribable sweetness in some of his expressions 
about the love of God which go the heart—except of a 
theologian.” 


6, Freegrove Road, N. 


The honoured name of F. D. Maurice deserves a 
higher place than the last in a list of eminent mem- 
bers of this club. He was the refounder, “a kind 
of second father,” of the society, as will be seen by 
a reference to that most interesting and instructive 
book, his ‘ Life,’ by Col. Maurice, vol. i. pp. 54, 
109, 110, 165. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Taz Dromepary (7" ix. 485; x. 36).—In 
an interesting and valuable repertory, the ‘ Do- 
mestic Annals of Scotland,’ by Robert Chambers, 
there is the following notice of an exhibition of 
this animal at Edinburgh in January, 1659 :— 

“The people of Edinburgh were regaled with the 
sight of a travelling dromedary, probably the first that 
bad ever come to Scotland. ‘It was very big,’ says 
Nicoll, ‘of great height, and cloven-footed like a cow, 
and on the back ane seat, as it were a saddle, to sit on. 
Being kept close in the Canongate, none had a sight of it 
without threepence the person. There was brought in 
with it ane little baboon, faced like unto an ape.’”— 
Vol. ii. p, 249. 


Hewry Geratp Hors. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
Jorum x. 68).—Burns sang— 

And here 's to them that like oursel 


amieson’s ‘ Dict.’ explai t jorram (com 
McAlpine’s ‘Gaelic Dict.’ voce “ Iorram, oes 
song”), joram, or jorum, properly a boat song, 


came to mean a chorus, and from its application to 
a drinking song passed into the sense of the cup 
itself. Jawtheram appears to be a Yorkshire 
variant. See Nicholson’s ‘ Folk-Speech of East 
Yorkshire,’ p. 93. Jordan is a phonetically im- 
possible source. Gro. Neusoy, 


Is not this word a form of the name of the 
Israelite King Joram ? Juxius 

Webster, in his ‘ Dict.,’ says :— 

“ Joram, Jorum, n. (probably co ted from jorden, 
contents, namely, nut-brown ale, toast, with sugar and 
spice, (Colloq. Eng)” 

Dwarcet, 

Srecracies 1x Art (7™ S. ix. 368, 470; x. 38, 
94).—Sir Walter Scott, describing Lord Crawford, 
Captain of the Scottish Guard to Louis XI., says :— 

“He sat upon a couch covered with deer’s hide, and 
with s es on his nose (then a recent invention) wag 
labouring to read a huge manuscript called the Rosier de 
la Guerre, a code of military and civil policy which Louis 
had compiled for the benefit of his son, the Dauphin,”— 
* Quentin Durward,’ chap. vii. 

Witu1am Grorce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Acapemy (7 §. x. 105).—For the pronuncia- 
tion of this word see Dr. Wallis in Oxford His- 
torical Society’s Collectanea, vol. i. p. 324 :— 

«What emphasis there may be in the French acddemie 
more than in the English académy I will not dispute, 
ies or wniversities we have two in 


See also the editor’s note at p. 336. In a draft of 
the same treatise, printed in Gutch’s ‘ Collectanea 
Curiosa,’ vol. ii. p. 25, Wallis writes of a pretended 
“ necessity of erecting an Acaddemy (as they call 
it, because that is a new word, and of a French 
sound, better than our Académy).” This seems 
to show that académy was the accepted pronuncia- 
tion A late as the year 1700. C. E. D. 
Oxford, 


“MAN-TRAPS AND SPRING GUNS SET HERE” 
(7 §. ix. 405, 517; x. 73).—Your correspondents 
with one consent say that man-traps are simply 
enlarged rat-traps. Allow me to point out that 
in some instances this is a mistake. For example, 
there is one in the Dorset County Museum which 
may be described as a combination of two rat- 
traps. It has a spring at each end, and closes with 

t force. Escape would be absolutely impossible. 

t has been set many a time in a neighbouring 

orchard, I believe. It is 3 ft. Sin. long. But we 
know of, and hope to get, a ay one. 


J. Movs. 

Dorchester. 

I lately saw an old-fashioned man-trap, with 
cruel jaws, which is preserved as a curiosity in 
the guard-room of Knaresborough Castle in York- 
shire. J. F. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Frencn Dicrionany oF Purase AnD 
S. x. 87).—Perrrimax will find such in 
‘Ephémérides Universelles,’ edited by M. Edouard 
Monnais, and published by Corby in April, 1828, 
thirteen volumes 8vo, Epwarp ConNER. 
Paris. 


Evctawpic: Srraxine (7™ ix. 
425 ; x. 37, 155).—We have authority for the use 
of the expression ‘‘ English tongue” in ‘ Rath,’ a 
poem written by Wordsworth in 1799 :— 

From Indian blood you deem him sprung, 

But no! he spake English tongue, 

And bore a soldier's name ; 

And when America was free 

From battle and from jeopardy 

He ‘cross the ocean came. 
One of the qualifications for the office of a deacon 
is, according to the preface prefixed to the ordi- 
nation service, being“ learned in the Latin tongue.” 
There is also the old rhyme :— 

Ye that would in tongues excel, 

Learn grammar first, learn grammar well. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


My notion, in reply to Mr. Mansercu’s chal- 
lenge, about the Romans is that they would have 
written a8 IT have done. That is my version on 
Virgil’s text of — 

Hoc tu, Romane, memento, &c, 
A nation which is greater than the Romans does 
not always, in these times, remember its true posi- 
tion or its duties. Hype Ciarke. 


Wayzcoose (7™ S. x. 187).—Nothing can be 
sillier than the “derivation” of this word from 
German. Surely goose is not a German, but an 
English word ; as a moment’s reflection will show. 
The guess is plainly due to the notion I have so 
often denounced, viz., that all native English 
words are falsely imagined to be of ‘‘ German” 
origin. I would rather suppose that way2z is a 
phonetic spelling of wase, in the sense of “stubble,” 
80 that wayzgoose is simply ‘‘ stubble-goose.” This 
is the explanation which J have repeatedly offered 
to correspondents ; and, oh! the number of times 
Ihave been asked! Wase is used provincially to 
mean a “straw-pad”; seé Halliwell. Cf. Icel. vasi; 
Swed. vase, a sheaf ; Mid. Du. wase, a torch (i. ¢., 
twist of straw), as in the ‘ Tale of Beryn,’ 2351. 

Watrer W. Sxzat. 


_ See a long note on this subject by W. C. Hazlitt, 
in his edition of ‘Early Popular Poetry,’ vol. iv. 
p. 124, published 1866, by John Russell Smith. 
And in ‘ My Study Windows,’ by James Russell 

» are some important remarks on the matter 
aad on Mr. Hazlitt’s treatment of it. It is in a 
review of J, R. Smith’s ‘ Library of Old Authors,’ 
Pp. 237 of the third edition, 1871. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolushire, 


“Leap, Licur” (7 x. 184).—Mr. 
Haut seems to me to write of these lines as if 
Cardinal Newman had expressly set himself to 
compose a poem or hymn that should be artistically 
faultless, and had failed. Surely any one who has 
read the ‘ Apologia’ must come to the conclusion 
that the whole beauty and interest of the lines lies 
in their essentially personal reference. The words 
about “ Angel faces,” “which I have loved long 
since and lost awhile,” coupled with those others, 
“T was not always thus,” d&c., refer, I should say, 
to the two periods in every life, of innocent child- 
hood and of less innocent boyhood and youth. I 
have never been able to understand why “‘ Lead, 
kindly Light ” should be sung by a congregation in 
achurch. I am sure such a thing has never been 
thought of in any Catholic church. 

MANCUNIENSIS, 


Women Arcuirects (7" §, x. 145, 196).—If 
H. ve B. H. is right, the lady must have suggested 
to Wren the “crown imperial,” which distinguishes 
not, as he says, “the other St. Dunstan’s (in the 
West),” but this in the East. The other, near 
Temple Bar, was untouched by the fire or by 
Wren, and famed for automata striking its clock- 
bell, till replaced, about 1830, by the present build- 
ing, of remarkably good Gothic for that date, with 
tower imitating the upper half of that : a 


The mention by name of Propertia de’ Rossi's 
alleged sculptural work at San Petronio, Bologna, 
is, I think, to be found in Mr. Westmacott’s 
‘ Lectures on Sculpture,’ H. ve B. H. 


Amprose Purtips (7" §, x. 165).—The second 
ph of Mr. Barne’s note at this reference 
is not only entirely misleading as to what Mr. 
Gosse says of Philips in his note in Ward’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Poets,’ but is singularly (unfair to Philips 
himself. It would hardly be supposed from Mr. 
Bayrvye’s note that Mr. Gosse praises Philips 
highly, and only refers to the ridicule he received 
from his own age for the purpose of vindicating 
him from it. He says:— 

“ But while all these works, on which his contemporary 
reputation was founded, are forgotten, his odes to private 
persons, and in particular to children, which won him 
ridicule from his own age, and from Henry Carey the 
immortal name of Namby-Pamby, have a simplicity of 
versification and a genuine play of fancy which are now 
recognized as rare gifts in the artificial school of Addison 
in which he was trained, Ambrose Philips is moreover 
to be praised, not in these odes only, but in his poems 
generally, for an affectionate observation of natural 
beauty.” —‘ Eng. Poets,’ ed. 1880, iii. 130. 

Upon this it may be observed that its descrip- 
tions are quite “correct in point of fact,” for Mr. 
Gosse does not say that “all” the odes are addressed 
to “children of quality” or to “ private persons.” 
He only selects for those which are so 

and in this he exercises, as one may be 
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allowed to think, a sound judgment. Bat what 
shall be said of Mr. Bayne, who, by cutting the 
first of the above sentences in two, and quoting 
only its first half, exactly reverses its meaning ? 
Whatever be the answer to this question, I think 
the fall quotation now supplied shows that Mr. 
Gosse, at any rate, quite gives “slow “as his 
dae.” C. B. 
As I have had occasion to take an interest in 
Ambrose Philips, I am pleased to afford Mr. Barnz 
some gratification. The late Archbishop Trench, 
no mean judge, gives up four of the 388 pages of 
his ‘ Household Book of English Poetry,’ 1868, to 
two of Philips’s namby-pamby odes, viz., those 
addressed to Miss Carteret and to Miss Georgiana 
Carteret. Ina note he claims that, though they 
are only vers de société, yet their gE ages 
treatment raises them into a higher sphere, and 
justifies their being drawn from the absolute 
oblivion into which they have fallen. He also points 
out that Philips’s artificial contemporaries were 
unable to appreciate the return to nature which 
these poems display, and he adds that another 
singularly beautiful specimen of his poetry is 
quoted in Prof. Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury.’ 
Ambrose Philips’s ‘Poems’ were reprinted so lately 
as 1807. W. C. B. 


(7* S. x. 146).—It is probable that the 
information given by the Manchester Courier has 
been obtained from Canon Taylor's very interesting 
book ‘ Words and Places,’ where it may be read 
on p. 308. 8. Inuineworts 


Lerrer X (7" S. x. 188).—In some medieval 
scripts, especially about the fifteenth century, the 
letter x is hardly distinguishable from p. Probably 
what your correspondent took for a p was really 
See Chassant ‘ Paléographie,’ plate iii. 

Isaac TaYtor. 


Taz Custom or Dunmow (7* S. x. 143).—The 
custom of the flitch of bacon was not peculiar to Dun- 
mow. In the Spectator for Oct. 15 and 18, 1714, 
we find a full account of the claiming and giving of 
the flitch, taken from Dr. Plot’s ‘ Natural History 
of Staffordshire.’ The Spectator writes facetiously 
upon the subject, and tells us of the many un- 
successful claimants for the flitch, winding up thus : 
“T find but two couples in this first century that 
were successful. The first was a sea captain and 
his wife, who since the day of their marriage had 
not seen one another till the day of the claim. The 
second was an honest pair in the neighbourhood. 
The husband was a man of plain good sense, and a 
peaceable temper. The woman was dumb.” I 
cannot bat think that when Macaulay’s New 
Zealander, having finished his sketch of the ruins 
of London Bridge, turns to reviewing the literary 
taste of the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
he will come to the erroneous conclusion that the 


> 


Spectator was a forgotten work when he finds three 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ occupied with the history 
of the flitch, with no allusion to Nos. 607 and 608 
of a work that in my youth was certainly con. 
sidered a classic. A. H. Onnisti, 


Ma. Picxrorop in his genial contribution on the 
flitch speaks of it as known “ from the peer to the 
peasant.” He might have gone further, and have 
said *‘ from the Crown,” if a story once current is 
true, that on theconclusion of her first year of married 
life a flitch was sent to the Queen, as a instance of 
a lawful claimant, and was sent back with the 
remark that “it was not an article in use in Her 
Majesty’s kitchen.” Ep. MarsHatu. 

Mr. Picxrorp’s lucid’ account of the custom 
at Danmow needs supplementing by a statement 
of the fact that its exact counterpart obtains at 
Wichnor, in Staffordshire. Wichnor was a member 
of the great honour of Tutbury, which passed from 
the Ferrers family to the Lancastrian Plantagenets; 
here we find record of claimants and successfal 
candidates for the flitch, side, or gammon of bacon. 
Both are Roman sites; so I ask, Can folk-lorists 

. Hatt. 


Bett Autey: Deroz (7" S. x. 183).—Dr 
Hype Crarke makes a slight mistake as to Mr, 
Charles Roach Smith’s shop. It was not in Blom- 
field Street, but in Liverpool Street, in that western 
portion which faced the dead wall of Old Bedlam 
burying-ground. Blomfield (not Bloomfield) Street 
ran at right angles to Liverpool Street. Of all the 
outrages committed by railway companies, nothing, 
I think, has surpassed the breaking up of this 
ground. In 1569 the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas 
Row, gave an acre of land in Moorfields as a bury- 
ing-place for Bethlem Hospital, and there his wile 
was buried. When Broad Street Buildings were 
erected, the ground was allotted to the houses as 
private gardens, and they continued to form s 
quiet open space until the railway company laid 
hands on it. Then the buried remains were carted 
away; and the site now forms part of the approach 
to Broad Street Station. JAYDEE. 


SUPERSTITION CONCERNING Bess (7" S. x. 126, 
177).—In every English county that I know—and 
I know a goodish few of them—it is held that bees 
will either die or go away unless each death in 
their owner's family is reported to them and their 
hives are decked with crape. I have now consulted 
our Polly, our Susan, our Jim, and indeed all my 
neighbours, and they are unanimously loud is 
astonishment that any one should be ignorant of 
these elementary truths in natural history. “ Why, 
master,” says Polly (who is herself a mine of folk- 
lore), “ don’t you remember as our Lizzie put crape 


on the hives when poor Dick died? An’ when 
our Jim’s bees swarmed into Mary Owen's gardea, 
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an’ her said they was hern, an’ Jim said they 

wasna, an’ got ‘em back again, our Lizzie says, 

‘Aye,’ her says, ‘it’s all very well, but they'll 

sure to die’; an’ die they did, every one on ’em. 

Theer mun never be no nor quarrels over 

bees; they ’re curous creatures, an’ they wunna 


it. 

These golden words of our Polly should be laid 
to heart by every soul of man ; for who is base 
enough to endure that the sinless race of bees 
should be injured by his sinful 


I can testify to the common belief prevailing 
sixty years ago in Buckinghamshire and Berk- 
shire that if you would preserve your bees on the 
occasion of a death in the family you must put 
crape, or some other emblem of mourning, on their 
hives. If the head of a family died it was also 
usual to tap at the hives, and say, “Brownie, 
brownie, brownie, your master is dead”; the bees 
resenting the omission of the announcement by 
deserting their hives. 

At the same period it was deemed unlucky to 
have strings of birds’ eggs in a house, especially in 
case of sickness. I can well remember my brothers 
and myself, our father being seriously ill, being 
compelled by our maiden aunt to remove our 
birds’ eggs from the house, and hang them up in 
the garden. Whether these superstitions still 
reign in those districts I cannot say. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


My wife, a native of West Surrey, says that in 
that part of the world it was till lately, if it is not 
still so, imperative on the nearest relation of a 
person deceased to go immediately, by night or 
day, after the death, and, knocking on their hive, 
inform the bees what had occurred. But it was 
not required to put the hive in mourning. It was 
called “waking the bees,” and if the rite was 
neglected they were sure to leave the =e . 


A friend of mine, who keeps a great many bees, 
and to whom I read the note at the above reference, 
tells me that in the North of England, where he 
was brought up, it is customary to give the bees a 
taste of all the eatables and drinkables prepared 
fora funeral. I have frequently heard of putting 
erape round the beehives, but never before of this 
Northern custom. C. B. 


Porw Waytep (7% §S. x. 108, 
172).—Your esteemed correspondent the Rav. 
W. R. Tare has written to me on the subject of 
the burlesque poem, ‘Tom Raw the Griffin,’ men- 

by and the Rev. J. Prckrorp, 
the latter of whom I think I must often have had 
the pleasure of meeting in Kent many years ago. 
On referring to Sir Charles D’Oyly, he says: “ The 


him. I had a copy some time ago, but lent it to 
some friend who never returned it.” (An ex- 
perience by no means uncommon.) Artistic talent 
would seem to be strictly entailed in the D’Oyl 
family. The late Sir John was noted for his ski 
in drawing, and his son, the present baronet, excels 
both in oil and water-colour painting. Those who 
visited the exhibition of Indian pictures in Bond 
Street this season will no doubt have noticed and 
admired some charming landscapes by Sir Charles 
D’Oyly. WILLIAM RRIOTT. 
The Down House, Blandford. 


A Ssretp or Brawn (7™ S. x. 129).—If a 
definite explanation of the term “a shield of 
brawn ” is not found, I hazard the conjecture that 
it really meant the pickled side of « fatted boar. 
Gervase Markham, in ‘Cheape and Good,’ gives 
directions for “the best feeding of a swine for 
larde, or a Boare for Brawne,” and the ‘Ency- 
clopsedia Londinensis,’ s.v. “ Brawn,” says:— 

“ The method of p ing brawn is as follows: the 
boar being killed, it is the flitches only that are 
into brawn ; the bones of which are to be taken out.” 
The flesh has then to be salted, rolled up, boiled, 
and, when cold, put into pickle. 

“ The length of the collar of brawn should be as much 
as one side of the boar will bear, so that when it is rolled 
up it will be nine or ten inches in diameter.” 

J. F. Mayseran. 
Liverpool, 


If it is the term “ shield” for which the exact 
meaning is sought, it may be seen in a reply by 
W. H., of Shrewsbury, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 27 S. x. 
479. The term “ brawn,” which some have thought 
referable to the name of a cook who was the er 
of it, is more correctly given in Wedgwood. 

Ep. MarsHA.t. 
Dispersion OF THE Woop or THE Cross (7% 
S. ix. 204, 316, 449; x. 34, 151),—It is very likely 
that I over-estimated the length of the piece of the 
cross given to the late Bishop of Brechin, and it 
very probably was of the same size as that in the 
possession of Miss Busk. So valuable a relic has 
no doubt been carefully preserved ; and if this note 
should meet the eye of the present owner, the 
exact dimensions may be made known to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
W. E. Bocxtey. 


*Grenarvon’ x. 125, 197).—Though 
not related directly to G. F. R. B.’s contribution, 
it may be of interest here to note in connexion 
with the subject an instance of Byron’s generosity 
to others, even though the public were led to 
see an untrue picture of himself. The Countess 
Guiccioli relates that an Italian translation of 
*Glenarvon’ was made and printed, but that 

blication was refused by the censor (Sgr. Petro- 
ini) until he had consulted Lord Byron on the 
matter. The latter desired the translator might 
be allowed to publish the result of his labours. 


was written by my uncle, and illustrated by 
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*My Recollections of Lord Byron and those of 
e-Witnesses of his Life,’ 1869, second edition, 
London, p. 58.) I should be very glad to learn 


whether this translation was ever publi 3; and, 
if so, some particulars respecting it. 
J. Curspert Wace, F.C.8. 


The Brewery, Reading. 


It is hardly worth while pe 
stories connected with Lady Caroline Lamb 
They are narrated by a kind and sympathetic pen, 
which does full justice to her husba in Mr. 
Torrens’s ‘ Memoirs of Lord Melbourne.’ As for 
the way in which some “ English ladies” regarded 
yron, reference may be made to a 
sage in Lord Malmes 's *‘ Memoirs of an Ex- 
Minister.’ Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


To “Gaum” x. 187).—Gaum is a vulgar 
Yorkshire word, of which baum is the Northawp- 
tonshire variant. In the latter county it is gener- 
ally used with respect to little children who baum 
their fingers and faces with honey, jam, or other 
sticky substance. The Coronation Chair in West- 
minster Abbey was “‘ gaumed ” or “‘ baumed” by 
children of a larger growth in 1887. 

Apert HarrsHorye. 


“A great gaumy” in South Notts means an 
over-grown, awkward lout. Halliwell, under 
“Gaum,” says, “To comprehend, or understand ; 
to distinguish ; to consider; to fear; to handle 
improperly. North.” This last meaning is found 
in Fletcher’s ‘ Poems,’ p. 230, and is still in com- 
mon use, In some places not to “‘ gaum” a man 
is not to mind him. Also to smear or maul. 

0. C. B. 

This word (signifying “‘to smear”) appears to 
be of recent introduction from the French gomme = 
gum, which is derived through the Latin gummi 
and the Greek «dup: from an ancient Egyptian or 
os root. It is, of course, a different word alto- 

r from the North-Country verb to gawm=to 
pay attention or give heed to, from the Icelandic 
gaum, connected with the Icelandic substantive 
gaum = attention. W. T. 

Blackheath. 

Halliwell, in his ‘Dict. of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,’ says in the north it expresses to handle im- 
properly, and in that sense is used in Fletcher's 
* Poems,’ p. 230, and is stillin common use. The 
Rev. T. L. O. Davies, in his ‘Supplementary Eng- 
lish Glossary,’ explains it as pawing about, and 

ives the following quotation from Swift’s ‘ Polite 
gauming a 80. "t you our filth 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


({Innumerable replies are acknowledged. ] 


Treasure Trove (7" 8. x. 69).—The in 
question is taken — (Heed) * Lives of the 
Sophists,’ book ii. i. ”) chap. ii 
translated runs as follows 

“And to him (Herod) the sources of wealth wer 
many, and from many families; but the chief were from 
his his — grandfather Hip. 

ro confisca on 
which the did not being 


, | which the Emperor was not ignorant. But Fortune did 


not overlook Atticus, this man’s son, and Herod's father 
who had from a rich man become poor, but she showed 
him an unspeakably great mass of treasure in one of the 
houses, which he had near the theatre, And he, being 
over-fearful rather than overjoyed on account of its 

atness, wrote to the Emperor a letter composed as 
ollows: ‘A treasure, oh King! I have found at my 
house. What orders do you give concerning it?” And 
the Emperor, Nerva then ruled, said, ‘Use what you 
found’ (ypé, ign, ol¢ eipec). But since Atticus re 
mained in the same fear, and wrote that the limits of 
the treasure were beyond him, ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘abuse 
the godsend, for it is yours’ (cai rapaypé, ign, ry 
éppaip* ody yap iorwy).” 

Sreceat, 


Swepisa Bartismat (7* §, x, 185 
These superstitions are, or at least were 
recently, common enough in different parts of our own 
country. To follow them to their source might carry 
us into controversial matters ; but a reference, at 
least, may be permitted to the baptismal exorcism 
of the Roman and Lutheran churches. “In Soot- 
land,” says Brand (‘ Popular Antiquities,’ vol. ii, 
1849, p. 73), “children dying unbaptized were 
supposed to wander in woods and solitudes, lament- 
ing their hard fate, and were said to be often seen.” 
Similarly, living children are supposed to be before 
baptism subject to malignant fairies and. the infla- 
ence of the evil eye. ‘‘ Some even now,” says Mr. 
Conway, “teach that a white angel follows the 
baptized, a black demon the unbaptized.” The 
same writer refers to a bit of Icelandic folk-lore to 
the effect that when God visited Eve she kept 
some of her children out of sight because they had 
not been washed ; and it seems probable that rem- 
nants of an old superstition regarding the virtues 
of water have mingled with confused notions of 
the Christian doctrine of baptism. o. 0. B. 


German AND Enotish Heap-terrers (7* §. 
x. 188).—Not attempting to give the dates about 
which English printers gave up capitals except in 
the cases of words commencing a sentence or & 
poetic line or in names, I would remark on two 
errors into which I conceive Ap Lisram has fallen. 
1. Head-letters are not with us synonymous with 
capitals, bat may be used as expressing the first 
letter of a word or line, or for those letters which 
in older times commenced a work or a chapter, 
those which are unusually large and are sometimes 
coloured or are pictorial, ¢.¢., have engraved de 
vices around them. 2. Nor were capitals used for 
all nouns, and thus the nouns distinguished from 
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other parts of speech. Sometimes they were used 
for distinction’s sake, and hence an absurd theory 
has been broached that such nouns were always 
intended to be emphatic. From a booklet of 1597, 
now lying open before me, I note the following : 
On the two are ‘* Vertues,” “ Honour,” 
“ wisedome.” in close juxtaposition ‘‘ Loue ” 
and “loue,” both being nouns. Similar instances 
to these occur throughout, and in other books. 
“ Morte” and “morte” occur in the same stanza. 
So in one line “comfort, Care and Kinde,” “A 
Sonet of Time and pleasure.” Words also that 
are not nouns are sometimes capitalized. In 
this booklet are “Lamenting,” “‘Tawnie lace” 
and “Chrystal eyes.” Indeed, both as to capitals 
and italics compositors and, it may be supposed, 
authors differed considerably. 
Br. Nicuouson. 

It was only for a short period that all nouns 
were in England printed with capitals. I have 
not carefully investigated the subject, but I think 
I am not far wrong when I say that the practice 
extended from about 1680 to 1730; but even 
then it was not universal. There is much dif- 
ference of opinion as to the utility of this custom. 
Some persons whose opinion is worthy of respect 
strongly object to it ; others, of whom I am one, 
advocate it with equal vehemence. 

K. P. D. E. 


Ovriovs Discovery or a Murper (7* §. ix. 
284, 376).—This story is narrated as having oc- 
curred to the celebrated Dr. Donne, Dean of St. 
Panl’s, at the first living to which he was ap- 
pointed. It is told at p. 611 of a book called 
*The World of Anecdote,’ by Edwin Paxton 
Hood, published in 1886, and cited as at second 
hand from another work called ‘The Providence 
of God Illustrated.’ Dr. Donne died in 1631. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“My Farner’s at rae Herm” (7S. ix. 449 ; 
x. 15).—This little poem, under the title ‘Our 
Father’s,’ &c., is printed in the Annual Register, 
405. Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

ngs. 


Hasirvat.y vusine ong Eye MORE THAN THE 
Oruer (7" S. ix. 304, 375).—I can sympathize 
with Hermentrupe, for I have a blueishly dis- 
posed eye and a yellowish one, not perceptible to 
& person looking at me. My eyes are also of 
different “numbers,” as opticians call it. One 
ge does not want a deeper glass than 2, whereas 

other prefers 5 or 6, so I cannot wear a pair 

of spectacles with both glasses the same. The 
effect. is ous, +. being thus unable to use 
spectacles, 1 am perpetually congratu- 

lated by my friends, both rich and poor, for my 
eyesight for so old a lady. I am, 


and I ought to be, very thankful for all this. I 
am an old subscriber to ‘N. & Q.’—from the 
first number of it. I have often wondered if 
these defects were common. Aw Otp Lapy. 


Cuatrerton (7 S. x. 128).—There is a drama 
so entitled, by Alfred de Vigny, produced in 1835. 
I have not read this, but I believe it is very good. 
Louis Ratisbonne, in a e quoted in Cassal 
and Karcher’s ‘Modern French Reader,’ 1885, 
relates the following incident in connexion with 
this drama, a striking testimony to its power :— 

“ Puis il transportait son éloquent plaidoyer sur la 
scéne ou |’on jouait avec un succés d’enthousiasme et de 
larmes le drame si simple et unique en son genre de 
‘Chatterton.’ C'est au sortir d'une de ces représenta- 
tions que le comte Maillé de Latour-Landry fit accepter 
& Académie francaise une somme qu'elle décerne tous 
les deux ans 4 quelque poéte en lutte avec la vie.” 

Is this thoughtful and kindly biennial gift still 
continued ? JonaTHaNn Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Str Jonny Hawxwoop §. x. 101).—I ask 
your permission to make the following corrections in 
Mr. JossE.yn’s very interesting note on the lineal 
descendants of the famous soldier of fortune Sir 
John Hawkwood. Apprenticed toatailorin London, 
he was enlisted or impressed for the French war. 
From a common archer he speedily became a cap- 
tain, and was knighted for his prowess at the 
battle of Poictiers, According to Hallam, Hawk- 
wood was the first real general of modern times. 
He died on St. Patrick’s Eve, 1394, and was 
buried in the cathedral at Florence. 

6. The Marquis of Ripon. Sarah Albina Louisa, 
daughter of the fourth Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
was the wife (married 1814) of the first Earl (and 
not of the first Marquis) of Ripon (c. 1871), born 
October 24, 1827. 

10. Earl Sondes. The peer who married the 
fifth daughter of Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart., 
was George John, fourth Baron Sondes. 

11. The Countess of Courtown. The father of 
Elizabeth Frances, Countess of Courtown, was the 
fourth Baron (and not Earl) of Sondes. 

12. Lord de Ramsey. The wife of Edward 
Fellowes, of Ramsey Abbey, &c., was the daughter 
of the fourth Baron (and not Earl) Sondes. 

15. Lord Forester. Katherine Mary, wife (mar- 
ried 1800) of Cecil Weld-Forester, first Baron 
Forester, was the daughter, not of the first Duke, 
who died in 1711, but of the fourth Duke of Rut- 
land, the notorious Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Born in 1754, he died at the early age of thirty- 
three Oct. 24, 1787. 

17. The Earl of Londesborough. Lord Albert 
Conyngham, third son of the first Marquis of 
Conyngham, was elevated to the peerage in 1850 
as Baron Londesborough. He married 1833 Hen- 
rietta Maria—not Cecil, as quoted by your corre- 
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ndent—the fourth daughter of the first Baron 
orester, Baron ae died January 15, 
1860, and was succeeded by the present peer, upon 
whom an earldom was conferred in the Jubilee 
year, 1888. 

26. The Earl of Ducie. The second Earl of 
Ducie, married June 29, 1826, Elizabeth, the elder 
daughter of John, second Baron Sherborne, and 
not to a daughter of the third Earl of Dartmouth, 
as stated by Mr. 


Hewry Geratp Hope. 
6, Freegrove Road, N, 


Custom §S. ix. 328, 395, 478 ; x. 
70).—It was not my intention to assert that the 
healths of exiled sovereigns of the house of Stuart 
were always drunk in a kneeling posture. Yet 
very likely in many instances during the exile of 
Charles IJ. the Cavaliers who drank it knelt down 
to do so, “ the knee on the ground and the band on 
the sword,” in token of respect and loyalty. It 
may, however, perhaps be merely a metaphorical 
expression. Some of your readers may have been 
present at Scotch dinners when healths have been 
honours on St. Andrew’s 

y, and have heard ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ with 
the hands clasped in friendship. cligping 

The following citation from ‘Old Mortality,’ the 
date of which is May 4, 1679, the day after the 
murder of Archbishop Sharp, would appear to 
show that people suspected of disaffection towards 
the higher powers in Church and State were forced 
to kneel down to drink toasts :— 

: . ann have drunk the King’s health,’ said Halliday. 


that green Kail-worm of a lad name his 
Majesty's health.’ 
““* Did he?’ said Bothwell. ‘Then, Tom, we'll have 
them drink the Archbishop of St. Andrews’ health, and 
do it on their knees too.’ 


“*So we will,’ said Halliday, ‘and he that refuses it, 
we'll have him to the guard-house and teach him to ride 
the colt foaled of an acorn, with a brace of carabines at 
each foot to keep him steady ’” (chap. iii.). 

The allusion made by Halliday is to the military 
punishment of the wooden horse, at that time in 
vogue, though it may be doubted whether civilians 
were ever subjected to it. In a poem at p. 115 of 
‘Carmina Quadragesimalia,’ published at Oxford in 
1723, the punishment is referred to, and seems to 
have been inflicted for theft and drinking treason- 
able toasts. It is said to have been abandoned 
owing to its producing rupture. 

Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In the ‘Life’ of the first Lord Exmouth, by 
Osler, it is mentioned that the father of the future 
admiral used to give his children a glass of wine 
on Sundays, and that they drank the king’s health 
on their knees. Lord Exmouth was born in 1757, 


so that this custom was observed in the early years 


of George III. If the Pellews were 


Mr. Pellew, the father, have adopted 
ofthe. Jacobites to instil a feeling ot 
yalty towards the reigning . 
WE Bucxtay. 


As your correspondent Mr. E. H. Cotemay, in 
alluding to the death of King John, has not given 
a strictly literal extract from Caxton, you may per- 
haps consider the full account of this circumstance, 
as recorded in his ‘Chronicle’ of 1480, worthy » 
place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

* Tho went the monke in to a gardeyne and fonde 4 
grete tode therein and toke bir up and put hir in a cuppe 
and prikked the tode thurgh with a broche many tymes 
till that the venyme come oute in every side in to the 
cuppe, and tho toke he the cuppe and fylled it with good 
ale and brought it before the Kyng and knelyng said, Sir, 
quoth he, Wassaile for never daies of your lyfe ne dronke 
ye of such a cuppe. Begynne monk, quoth the King, and 
the monke drank a grete draugbt and toke the Kyng the 
cuppe and the Kyng also drank a grete draught and 
sette downe the cuppe. The Monke anone right went 
in to the fermorie and ther died anone on whos souls 
god have mercy, Amen, and v monkes sing for his soule 
specially and shullen whiles the abbey scant. The King 
aroos up anone full evell at ese and commaunded to re- 
meue the table and axed for the monke and men told 
him that he was dede for his wombe was broke in sunder, 
When the Kyng herd this he commaunded to trusse, but 
alle it was for nought, for his bely to swele for the 
drinke that he dranke that he died withynne ii daies the 
morwe after Seint lukes day.” 

C. Lezson Prince. 


The Observatory, Crowborough. 


The opening lines of ‘ The Gallants of England,’ 
one of poor Whyte Melville’s most spirited songs, 
have not been noticed by any of your 
ents :— 

Ho! fill mea as deep as please, 
Ho! pledge me the health we all drink on our knees, ke, 
GUALTERULUS. 


Kwyyvetr: Horr: Frecp (7™ S. ix. 488).— 
Lucy Knivett left by her second husband, John 
Field, of Reading, one surviving daughter Oathe- 
rine, who married first, in 1759, Isaac Peter 
Boullie, secondly Thomas Greaves. She died in 
1810, leaving two daughters and coheirs— 
rine Boullie, married 1781 William Nicholson, and 
died 1828, leaving a son William Nicholson ; and 
Sarah Boullie, married 1783 Stephen Penny, and 
died 1814, leaving a son Stephen James Penny. 
(See Edmund Lodge, ‘Genealogy of the British 
Peerage,’ 1838, p. 50). Lucy Field, the other 
daughter mentioned by GzNeaLocist, must have 
died before her mother. She is not mentioned 
Lodge. Sicma. 


Arcazo.Locy orn 8. 3, 
114, 170).—Mr. Dantas and 
justified in saying, that ‘‘ there appear 
growing desire to meddle with English words 


of this class.” Perhaps his explanation of 
Hanoverians | origin of this desire i 


the 
is likewise defensible, but 
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that he mentions a “ little knowledge ” 

thing,” instead of ‘‘a little 
learning,” which would have been even more 
pointed as a probable cause, besides having the 
additional merit of being an accurate quotation. 
See Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ part ii. 1. 15 :— 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


If we are to have a change at all, why not write 

, which, as Este shows, was in use - 

? Properly s ing, there are no diph- 

oad in and when a word has 

become thoroughly Anglicized it is better to omit 

it, as is now done in the case of economy, coeval, 

and many others. I see, therefore, no reason why 

we should not write archeology, paleography, paleo- 

lithic, &c., in the case of words in which a diph- 

thong is not required to determine the pronuncia- 

tion, and which can no longer be regarded as 

foreign excrescences, but as fully naturalized mem- 
bers of the English body politic of speech. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 


The History of the Parish of Rochdale, in the County 
Sage) By Henry Fishwick, F.S.A. (Rochdale, 
Cou. 


= has long been known as a zealous anti- 

We have had the pleasure of reading several 

books written by him. None of them, however, though 
all are good, can be compared in mivuteness and accuracy 
with the volume before us. It may seem not a little 
strange to commend a book for what it does not contain. 
We are, however, justified in doing so. No one who has 
studied our topographical literature can have failed to 
remark how much time and how many pages are com- 
monly wasted by treating of matters entirely foreign to 
the subject to which the work is professedly devoted. We 
have at this moment a book in our mind which pro- 
fessedly treats of a large district in one of our northern 
shires, a great part of which is occupied by gossip con- 
cerning general history—a weak abridgment, in fact, of 
Hume. There are others who have not gone to 80 recon- 
dite a source as that of “‘ our standard historian,” but 
have been content to boil down Goldsmith or Pinnock. 
No folly of this kind can be laid at the door of Col. Fish- 
He has confined himself strictly to his subject, 

and in no single case bas been tempted to wander off for 
the sake of discoursing on things in general. Within the 
limits he has marked out for himself he reigns supreme. 
It may seem a bold assertion, but we believe we are well 
within the limits of truth when we a no better 
town history has been produced within the present gene- 
ration. The earlier part is devoted to prehistoric and 
Roman times. Of these there is not much to tell. The 
medieval annals of this large parish are carefully worked 
out, and there are a series of very interesting extracts from 
the manor court rolls. These, we are sorry to say, are 
given in English. We have, however, no doubt that the 
translation is accurate. One of the most important docu- 
ments in the volume is the charter of foundation of 
Trinity Chapel of the year 1487, It is in the curious Eng- 


lish of the time, and is very important as showing what 
were the duties which a chantry priest had to perform. 
These chantry priests, or capellani, are constantly men- 
tioned both in general history and in our local annals, 
They have even found their way into novels; but there 
are very few persons who, if asked, could define what 
were the duties of clergy of this kind. A study of this 
curious document—which Col, Fishwick has, we believe, 
printed for the first time—will help to remove the ignor- 
ance which ensbrouds so many. 

One important feature in the book is the excellent 
account, illustrated with good engravings, of the curious 
old houses of the district. Col. Fishwick also gives a fac- 
simile and an explanation of a most strange charm 
against evil spirits which was found a few years ago 
in pulling down an old barn. He says, and we have no 
doubt that he is right, that it is not more than a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty years old. The state of mind of 
people who could believe in such rubbish was abject 
enough for the darkest period of the Middle Ages. 

Col. Fishwick has printed in extenso the list of names 
of the Rochdale folk who signed the Protestation of 
1641. It forms, we believe, an almost complete directory 
of the place. Judging from what we know of other 

laces, it is almost certain that every one signed except 
man Catholics and a few very extreme Puritans. 


Index to the Obituary and Biographical Notices in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1731-1780. By R. Henry 
Farrar, F.R.H.S. Vols. 1. and II. (British Record 
Society.) 

Maxy inquiries concerning the progress of this, the 

magnum opus of the Index Society, have appeared in 

‘N. & Q.,’ and the information required by a consider- 

able number of contributors has been supplied in its 

es. It is a curious proof of the vicissitudes of fortune 
that have attended the production that the three volumes 
of which the work is to consist, and of which one has yet 
to appear, will bear different addresses. Part I. is pub- 

lished by the Index Society, 6, Hanway Street; Part II. 

is published for the Index Society by J. W. Jarvis & 

Son, 28, King William Street, Strand; and Part III. will 

no doubt be issued by the British Record Society, with 

which the Index Society is now merged. Of the many use- 
ful labours in which the Index Society bas been engaged 
this we are disposed to regard as the most important. 

Next, perhaps, to our own pages the Gentleman's Maga- 

zine is the work most frequently consulted by those en- 

gaged in the study or composition of biography, The 
so-called indexes previously existing are, however, a com- 
plete illusion and snare. Unless the seeker knows proxi- 
mately the date of the man after whom he inquires his 
task is practically interminable. Let us say that he 
seeks a Nicodemus Wright, of whom he knows only 
that he died in the last century. Turning to the index 
he will find in one collection, with no initial of Christian 
names, all the Wrights who during the period covered by 
the index have been born, died, have married, or been 
bankrupt, dissolved partnership, been gazetted to com- 
miesions, hanged, or what not. As each individual name 

involves a reference to a volume of the magazine and a 

careful search down two closely printed columns the 

tusk is arduous enough. Considering, moreover, that if 
the reference is made in the Library of the British 

Museum certain volumes are sure to be in use, it is 

aes as futile as onerous, and the result to the 
usy man is discouragement. Under the systematic 

alphabetical arrangement of Mr. Farrar all is simplicity. 

Opening at haphazard the second volume, on the ap 

ance of which we congratulate the Society, we find the 

pame Howell thus disposed: ‘‘ Howel!, Mr., on Tower 

Hill, 1759, 46; Howell, Mr., et, 87, in St. Giles’s Parish, 
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Oxford, 1767, 280; Howell, Capt., at Deal, 1774, 333; 
Howell, John W., at Kensi Gravel Pits, 1771, 
239; Howell, John, Richmond, Surrey, 1764, 46; Howell, 
John, at. 90, of Lincoln's Inn, at Newland, Gloucester- 
shire, 1778, 392; Howell, John, executed at Tyburn, 
1780, 46." Here is all the information that can be 
wanted, and the alphabet up to “Mi” is now within 
reach of readers. e can only hope for the speedy 
completion of the task, and commend to the 

of our readers the British Record Society, of 124, Chan- 
cery Lane, to which we owe this and similar boons. 


The Story of my Wanderings in the Land of my Fathers, 
By Isaac Levinsohn. (Holness.) 
Mr. Levinsony is of Jewish race. Many years ago he 
embraced Christianity, and has, we have understood, 
devoted himself to missionary work those of his 
own race, With the theol aspects of the book be- 
fore us we have nothing to do; as a book of travels it is 
interesting. So far as we can cal] to mind, there is nothing 
in it that is new. Indeed, new knowledge as to Palestine 
is not to be hoped for from the ordinary traveller. The 
land is visited yearly by thousands of intelligent Euro- 
and Americans. It is only from residents who de- 
vote themselves to the work of exploration that we may 
hope for discoveries. Every foot of the Holy Land is 
worth study; but its outward features have become as 
familiar to us as maps, engravings, and photographs can 
make them. The author’s interest has been stimulated 
not only by the religious associations which will ever over- 
shadow the Land of Promise, but also because it was the 
home of his ancestors. Suchafeelingisnatural. It has 
been the cause of the production of a work which, 
though not free from faults, has much in it that we 
cordially admire, The engravings are, many of them, 
remarkably One (p. 75), called a ‘Scene near 
Bethlehem,’ brings to our mind places and customs far 
removed from Biblical history or Oriental life. Dwellers 
in the Eastern Counties may be credited with knowing 
what a swape-well is, though most of them have now 
given way to the prosaic, but far more useful, pump. A 
swape-well is a well from which the water is raised by a 
loaded lever. Such were once very common all over 
England, and are still em _— in brickfields near Lon- 
don, A drawing of a weil of this sort occurs in a twelfth 
century manuscript in the British Museum. They are 
still found over the whole East, and the author’s sketch, 
if the palm trees and camels were removed, might well 
pass for many a well of this sort which we have seen on 
the Eastern shores, The engraving of Jerusalem by 
moonlight brings vividly before us the calm restfulness 
of Oriental life. We wonder whether the maker thereof 
had in his mind the description of such a scene which 
occurs in Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Tancred,’ and which many 
have said to be the most eloquent passage to be found in 
that nobleman’s writings. 


Records of ae ay : being the History of a Country 
Village. By T. EB. Rogers. (Stock.) 
Mr. Rocers has given us @ concise and accurate account 
of a Somersetshire village. He might have told much 
more than he has done, but it isa t thing to have 
avoided errors and the habit of wild guessing which 
besets so many persons who labour in the great field of 
local history. ft 20 happens that several great historic 
families have been connected with Yarlington. Planta- 
genet and Berkeley flit before us, carrying the imagina- 
tion back to the Scottish and French wars, if not to 


Acre and Jerusalem. In later times we meet with Pole, 

Godolphin, and Bruton. The author gives a list of in- 

cumbents, which seems to be very carefully compiled, 

and, what should never be omitted from a work of this 
the inscriptions in the parish church. 


pature, 


No. IX. of Le Livre Moderne opens with ‘ Le Théftre 
d’Alfred de Musset devant la Censure.’ Very curious 
is it to read the condemnation passed by the authorities 
upon ‘ Les Caprices de Marianne ’ and ‘ André del Sarto,’ 
and to contemplate the structural alterations the poet 
was compelled to make, A hope is expressed that M. 
Claretie will produce at the Comédie Francaise ‘ Loren. 
zaccio,’ as yet unseen. ‘ Les Neo Bibliophiles’ expresses 
the views of M. Uzanne as to the future of ill 

books. ‘ Bibliophiles et Bditeurs de luxe en Angleterre’ 
is an interesting paper a ee Gausseron. It is a pity 
such misprints as Hallvel-Phillips areseen. A design in 
a, and red of Polichinelle appears as an illus 
tra 


In addition to the customary illustration, which is of 
much excellence, the Art Interchange, No. XVIIL, has 


a valuable literary supplement. 

A new volume of the “ Book-Lover’s Lib ” is an- 
nounced for immediate rou entitled ‘ in 
Jocular Literature,’ by W. C. Hazlitt. 


ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

AntonIo.—We have not been able to trace any coats 
seeming to answer exactly to your description in 
worth’'s ‘Ordinary.’ The nearest (but only an 
approach) would ap to be, for 1 and 3, Crenecourt 
or Crinker (presumably, together with Grenker, which is 

iven in the same ry, variants of Créveceur; 
hilippe Moet, Sieur de Crévecceur, was in States Gen 
of 1593), Dokesbury, Malton, Taverner, and for 2 and 4, 
Crispin and Topping ; but in the case of 2 and 4, though 
the number of lozenges is the same, their arrangement is 
different, As there is some uncertainty in your descrip- 
tion, we can only offer these suggestions quantum valeant, 

THoRNFIELD (“ Apple-pie order ”).—The origin of this 
has been frequently asked, and elicited nothing but con- 
jecture. See 1" 8, iii. 330, 468, 485; vi. 109; 3° 8. vil. 
132, 209, 265 ; 4% 8. iii. 69. Cap-d-pie seems the favourite 
source of the phrase. See especially the last reference. 

J, Curnpert Weicu (“Gone to Jericho ”’).—The in- 
formation you find in the Echo of Sept. 13 is given in 
‘N.& Q,’ 2” 8. ii, 330, Oct. 25, 1856. Many of the 
curiosa noticed in the various papers are culled from 
early volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ For further information as 
to Jericho, see 5th 8, v. 415, 474; vi. 37, 119. 

K, W. (‘* Wick: Wicked ”).—The derivations of these 
words sre different, The resemblance to the case of 
méche and méchant is curious, but without significance. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 
orities 

Sarto,’ 
MONTHLY. 
—_ BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d. | 
trated post free, 10d. 

: W’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
ign in $d. ; post free, 444. 
i HAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, . 

BRADS 

is of 4d. and 4s. 1d, 
has 
ANNUALLY: 4 

— NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 
ics im BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. ; 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Oloth, 5s. 
is BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 
cunt BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 
= BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 

. BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
wer, BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s, 6d. 
tt BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. E 
BRADSHAW’'S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 
v= BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. ; 
— BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
1s, each. 
=" BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 
ent is In FOUR SECTIONS, 1s. each. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of all 
f this BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 

— PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Fi necessary 

application (gratis), or receipt of letter, which will obviate personal 

bar Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, 1s. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 
P. rt Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering N 7 

tas Mounting Pempert ea lian, 1. 

i COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 

“The 

and 

* 3, W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 

— BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE. 


LONDON: 59, FLEET-8STREET, E.¢, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


** Absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”—Times. 
* The magnum opus of our generation.”—Truth. 


Royal 8vo, price 15s. per vol. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


Twenty-three Volumes, com ee Se aa. have been published ; and a further Volume wil! be 
Quarterly until the completion ined 
VOLUME XXIV. (HAILS—HARRIOTT) WILL BE READY ON SEPTEMBER 25. 


NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of the WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING, 
16 vols. crown 8vo. bound in Sets, 4/. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s.each. This Edition contains Three Portraiiy 
of Mr. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 

Also Mr. Browning's last Volume, ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. Eighth Edition, fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of the POETICAL WORKS of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. In 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. This Edition is uniform with thy 
recently completed New Edition of Mr. Browning's Works. It contains Five Portraits of Mrs. Browning at diffe 
periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 
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